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VALUES IN THE CONTROL OF ENVIRONMENT* 


ABEL WOLMAN, tow A.P.H.A. 
Chief Engineer, Maryland State Department of Health 


y OGRESS in the public health 
movement has much in common with 
evelopment of any _ other 


lt is marked by rapid changes 


t in some periods, by slow 


lvance in others, by chang- 

s and by fetiches and taboos. 
rtant, therefore, to stop in one’s 
long 


at reasonable intervals 


take stock of such varying 
dards and concepts as are 
rder to evaluate specific forms 
in their relation to the general 
historical review of a subject 
ment, it is frequently convenient 
times valuable to divide progress 

logical eras. In so doing in 


field, the era of environmental 


is commonly assigned to the 
f the nineteenth century. We 
in the 
etween the two we 
ugh the era of infectious 


era of personal 
rode 


municable diseases When a new era 

arises, all “ progressive’ workers must 
climb aboard the band wagon and throw 


} 


les the accumulated experience 
Although the monetary 

remains the the 
trom gold to 


over the si 
Ol past eras. 

( disease ) same, 
+e lave 
standard bearers changing 
silver standards, or vice versa, have the 
fond hope that the 
has thus been improved. 
the 


serious fallacy underlying attempts to 


currency of the realm 


There appears to writer to be a 


subdivide progress into eras, when such 
the bases of 
future activity and education. The fal- 
lacy assumpuon that the 


recognition of the causes of a particular 


subdivisions are used as 


lies the 
(disease is equivalent to the elimination of 
the effects of t 

The serious outcome of 


hat disease. 

such a method 
iscrete, rather than consecutive, his- 
torical progress as outlined briefly above 
sometimes is, a relaxation 


nment, and 


mav be, and 


in the control of envir not 


rk. In some circles, we take an adjustment of control with a revalu- 
having left behind us such ation of control measures. The profession 
t the dark ages as control of s thus in danger of losing the fruits of 
lies or the control of com- past accomplishments by chasing, too ex 
- ns of the American lusively, the will of the wisps of the 
Sess ; the Ame . : 
\ n at the Fif i Annua future. In other words, the thesis which 
Micl , October 22, 1924 1 
this paper seeks to emphasize is embodied 
I s is the t | per of the series a 
Health Work. See the A H in the biblical injunction these things 
\ nm the \ it mee of the +7 1 
Walter H. Brow M.D.. and ve should do, while not le iving these 
\ if the \ ainter ICE of Ith + * , 
other things undone. he mutual ex- 
[189] 
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clusiveness of activity at various eras is program is regulated by the time. th 
neither intelligent nor does it take place and the nature of the problem 
' cognizance of the errors in the teachings volved. We are concerned here with th, 
| of the past With these philosophical principles of activity rather than wit 
observations behind us, we may pass to the professional titles of the person 
i a more definite analysis of our problem. who are to do the work, although oby; 
i Every undertaking has a past,a present ously the nonmedical sanitarian has ha 
| and a future aspect. It is important in’ and should continue to have the training 
evaluating the significance of any pro- and experience necessary for the maj 
cedure, therefore, to indicate its advan- part of this type of work. 
tages in the past, its accomplishments in jarring the comfortable plan of as 
; the present and its promise for the future. signing all accomplishments in health im 
Phe control of environment appears to me = provement to improved human stock, an 
to merit such a threefold review, for all future victories to further favorable 
it has great achievements to its credit in hereditary influences, it is usually admitt 
the past; it demands a maintenance of that the major nondebatable fruits of 
efficiency and, in some communities, an conscious effort in past decades are those 
initiation of efficiency, in the present; of sanitation, e.g., the provision of saft 
and it holds forth a bright vista for the water supplies, the adequate disposal 
i future. sewage, the eradication of mosquitoes, 
One method of developing the above the control of milk and other food su 
theme would be to launch upon an elab- plies, and similar so-called elementary 
orate statistical procedure in which the undertakings. It is not usually a matte: 
various major causes of death and sick- of controversy that some of the maj 
ness would be quantitatively assigned to achievements of the past—the control oi 
/ the realms of adjustment by attack upon typhoid fever, dysentery, cholera, yellow 
: environment or upon the individual. Such fever, typhus fever and plague (in s 
: a procedure would give delight to the far as this last disease has beer 
watchful biometrician and geneticist, controlled)—have been made _primaril) 
whose principal pursuit in life appears through the attacks upon the environment 
to be to leap from ambush upon the youth- of man. It is not necessary, therefore 
i ful and innocent wanderer in the forest to dwell upon past achievements, but it 
of numbers, for, although frequently has not been so frequently pointed out 
| willing to acknowledge some of the fruits that these past accomplishments have 
of labor in control of environment, many future implications. 
| they are stricken stark mad at some of Although in 1920 the typhoid tevet 
the other claims in public health work. death rate had reached a figure ot less 
' In order to avoid this ambuscade, the than 8 per 100,000 in the Registration 
writer prefers to select the major causes Area of the United States, there are still 
‘ of sickness and death and to discuss in _ literally hundreds of communities in this 
general their relation to environment and = country and elsewhere which are 
i to point out where past performance has fronted with excessive typhoid teve! 
j made and future promise may make their death rates. When we compare out 


impress. It should be emphasized that figures in the Registration Area wit! 
the discussion of the control of environ- those in some foreign countries, w« 
ment and its effects should not be con- little reason for complacent aban 
fused with the rather useless attempt at ment of communal sanitation. In a 
evaluation of personnel, for the part tion we cannot help realizing that 
which engineer, laboratory worker, stat- becoming increasingly difficult to 
istician, physiologist or physician has even what has been gained in the 
played or is to play in the environmental of typhoid fever when we considet 
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ncreasing pollution of our aggregating millions of people are still 
uman wastes Kew health without the most elementary requirements 
to realize the enormous’ of safe drinking water and of adequate 


nting the American pub- disposal of human excreta. It is doubt 
ns arising in such streams’ ful whether there are any states in the 


id Illinois rivers, where Union in which even 75 per cent of the 
f persons contributing to population are safeguarded beyond the 

pollution and the areas under necessity of improved water and sewerage 
are not matched by any equipment to meet even moderately de 
in the world. The growth — sirable standards 
in this country has been Aside from the need tor these new in 
decades. We are now in - stallations, it is well to emphasize most 
increasing dependence upon — strongly the obvious importance of main 


ighly polluted streams tor taining the present degree of control 


ite! fhe increasing use of where it has reached a successful point 
and lakes as sources of muni Che maintenance of an environmental 
‘ing water is superimposing advantage in public health can certainly 
ns of water and sewage treat- not be secondary to the original establish 
the older and more familiar ment of this advantage. We are well 


Most of us engaged in this aware of the skeletons of plants erected 
vell aware of the necessities which were abandoned through public 


ng more complete methods of neglect. The ghosts of environmental 
sewage treatment than any diseases may have been safely laid in 
ble. The subjecting of waters literature, but certainly not in fact. Ty 


treatments and the ever-increas- phoid fever, plague and cholera still take 
ment of sewage purification are their thousands in toll. Knowledge as to 
Its of the dwindling resources their control is at hand, but their elimina 


iter tion is still an active part of the health 
future difficulties and defects worker's day. 
tices offer to-day fields for Probably one of the most remarkable 


tation and research in water demonstrations in public health accom 
treatment which should de-  plishment in this country is the malaria 
st fastidious of searchers for prevention work in the southern and 
The control of situations southwestern states No single disease 
the important public health causes more discomfort or more economic 
sociated with but a single food loss than malaria. The primary attack 
ly needs is hardly made easier upon it has been made through measures 
lvised public statements of directed at changes in environment. Al 
officers that “water as the though the disease itself is ages old, the 
f typhoid fever has been developing technology of its control in 
the real offenders are different areas is one of the most inter 
As if to warn us of our esting and novel of demonstrations of 

lties, every now and then the to-day in preventive medicine 
enteric fever epidemic arises The relative adjtistments of large scale 
rne form, in various sections drainage projects, oiling measures, fish 


he country. culture, house screening, domestic animal 
uming that, in such environ-_ screens, larvicides, and quinine prophy 
ses as typhoid fever, we have laxis measures to meet the manifold 
me areas a degree of success exigencies of a thousand and one areas 

we must not ignore the are both amazing in their complexity and 


t that many communities, in their fruitfulness for further study 
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lhe ence maiaria vers the gl 
with millions te in India, in the 
Linn n n (reece n 
Palestin lin South America. It 1s in 
terest to reflect u the im ance of 
n 1a I 1 when we realize that for 

25 vea Russia alone not less 
t 5,000.00 ( ive been rep ted 


( ear, W Imost 5,000,000 in the 
first nit mont f 1923 Although 
been available 

s ot attack up 

ugh com 

t s a may 
| f malaria 
l il 
} ation 
( future | 
\ eal 

we 

ell 

W ul I l tial 
irony 
mea t ntavge ot 
m t 1 u the first five 

years ( mans eN the may 
( m eases 
tie ( ira l up 
A 1] CW lite iture 
tatist il I view that 
it least t il by no 
means a mu ( ly correlated 

with envy nn ( 1m] 

tant \\ \ 
tration hun W 1 the home 
Puberculosis 1 under five, a 
sible sequel s, and pneumonia 
have in recent | t 1 large scale 
mi ta ntly cl ysely 
lentihed with abset f sunlight and 
lequate ventilation to warrant inclusion 
tin ScCast mie t irtial con 
trol all t environmental 

in? vemet IX nmaries otf t 
erience t States Chil 
dren's Bureau New York 
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within the 


of congestion 
quarters. With 


frequency of 


artificial feedin 


nativity, birt! 
ployment during pregnancy carefull, 
lf the statistical data app 


major 


rected tor, 
ate correlations of 
mortality with housing congestion 
In adolescence and early m 
its various form 
of the s 
tremendous 


rculosis 
utstanding wielder 
The 


il and _ pnysical 


tule in 


musery. influer 


environment 


elepment of this endemic 
inted out for decades. | 
ur and sunlight and ove 
\ ttendant spreadi 
n, are certainly factors 
with in the control 

e ntl n the 
1922 and 1923 of the Ass 
fuberculosis Clinics of Gre 
York, Inc., the influence of bette 

ns in esistance 
sis is strikingly brought out 

itive statistics for similar p 
endent of race and color. | 

ple, the Jews, with well-es 


tance, in the 
rculosis of 


same yeal 


te trom tube 


OY in the 
the Bronx where ther: 
using and of only 39 per 100) 


the Brownsville District of B 
irea f spaciousness and in 
nes, this last ““a rate as low 


Massa husetts. 
the well-known tubercul 
lemonstration of the National 1 


l'ramingham, 


eark 
and colored 


in 
advantages of th 


using in the | 


t Queens Borough, wit 

69 1 in the district around | 
its individual home 

ne with a rate of 64. Here w 

e-scale demonstrations of a s 
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that at least one 


he spread of tuberculosis may 


to suppose 


with environment, although 
e particularly cautious in cor- 
two such intricately connected 
itions as housing and health. 
h the control of the respiratory 
is not advanced sufficiently far 
claims of any kind, there is 
evidence, much of it debatable 
ring more careful confirmation, 
ing, ventilation and adequate 
{ fresh air may be salutary 
lucing mortality. 

‘ man’s productive life, he is con- 
with hundreds of industrial 
whether at work in the mine, 
el mill, in the shop, in the office 

pen air. All of these hazards, 
specific in the process or remotely 
with the occupation, have 
nental implications. The elimina- 
he hazards of mining, of pot- 
printing presses, of Bessemer 
f glass work, of dyestuffs and 
manufacture, of and 
work, all require the joint efforts 


r, chemist, physicist and physi- 


caisson 


They are not susceptible to the 
ine and sera prophylaxes and 
Chey must be improved through 
these in part, but in the ma- 
instances the attack upon them 
through the 
industrial mechanisms 
esses, supported by the personal 


ave its approach 


n of 


t the worker. 
the 
ground of the engineer. Upon 
ts the development of process, the 
n of new equipment, the 
n of the the old 
machinery and materials. 
he medical officer has frequently 


ry obviously primarily 


hazards of 


he importance of this amazing 
nental field of public health effort, 


he engineer all too tre 


also avoided trespassing 


improvement of working 


industry, by developing 


1 research and by intro 
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ducing resultant improvements in lighting, 


ventilation and sanitation, must be in 
major part the province of the engineer. 

When we consider the study of the 
elimination of the hazards,” 


such as dusts, poisons, infections, heat 


= process 


and humidity, excessive cold, compressed 
air work, noise and vibration, the engi- 
neer's contribution in the team play of 
physiologist, chemist and physician is 
much greater than the engineer himself 
The problems are new, com- 
plex and important. They await attack 

In all that said, the 
importance of environmental control for 
the present and the future has 
upon a narrow definition of environmental 
activity. I should like, moment, 
to expand upon the possibilities of the 
future by envisaging a physical environ 
ment delicately adjusted to the optimum 
physiological requirements of the indi 


has sensed. 


has so far been 


rested 


for a 


vidual. Heretofore, we have emphasized 
the control of the negative 
environment by attempting to eliminate 
and prevent “accidents” of this 
mundane sphere to which man has been 


side of 
those 


exposed, such as typhoid fever. malaria, 
yellow fever, industrial accidents, acute 
infections, etc. Little or nothing has so 
far been contributed to the positive phase 
control; that is, the 
maintenance of a higher level of physi- 
at all times by the 
the factors in 
Obviously, our knowledge 


of environmental 
ological efficiency 
proper adjustment * of 
environment. 
of the underlying principles of the posi- 
tive effects of such adjustments of hous- 
ing, ventilation and heating, upon man are 
exceedingly but no one will 
question that the individual's adaptation 
to this improved by 
changing the individual or by modifying 
How far this 


be extended 


meager, 


world may be 
his physical environment. 
latter form of control 

do not predict, but its limitations at 
the 
adjustment of 


may 


present are in almost 


complete 


ibsence of positive envi 


ronment, and the very fragmentary knowl 


edge of the relation which the controllable 


physical world actually bears to physiolog- 
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Both of these limitations 


time must necessarily remove, for they 


ical function 
are limitations of inertia and ignorance. 
We are even a longer distance away 
from an understanding and control of 
that environment of Krause which “ in- 
cludes every mundane experience which, 
directly or indirectly, may exert an effect 
on the constitution and function of 
But to that we are far 
away in understanding and control is no 
our striving toward an 
accomplishment which will be immeasur- 
able in its results for human welfare. 


tissues.”’ state 


barrier to 


The conservative conclusion appears to 
be that, as long as man does not carry 
on his existence “in vacuo”; as long 
as he ts in continual contact with his own 
and other environments; as long as his 
resistance to many diseases is dependent 
the improvement of his environ- 
ment; as long as we may fortify man’s 


upon 


natural defensive mechanisms by artificial 
bolstering ; just so long will the control of 
environment be an important element in 
public health progress. It is undoubtedly 
true that to do the things enumerated 
above in the most logical and economical 
fashion will require continual adjustment 
of method and of thought with advances 
It certainly is not true 
since the 
century 


ot knowledge. 
that any axioms 
latter half of the nineteenth 
should cause a cessation of environmental 
control. They should cause modifications, 


developed 


revaluations and retesting in a few in- 
but certainly not abandonment of 
successful 


stances, 
past 
future promises. 


accomplishments and 

Experience and experiment will demon- 
strate in increasing measure the advantage 
from birth to old 
in a carefully 


of providing for man 


age a healthy dwelling, 
planned city, with protected food supplies, 
and protection 
insects, rodents and bacteria and 
The acceptance of the 
ouncement does not involve 
any reflections of doubt upon the efficacy 
ot diphtheria antitoxins, of smallpox 


of annual medical examinations, 


safe working conditions, 
against 
their ravages 


above pron 


vaccines, 
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of the large number of other extra 
environmental accomplishments which ar; 
such amazing forerunners of a pub! 
health millennium. It is conceivable ¢! . 
the scientist may continue to attack | 
disease through two media, environmen: 
and individual, with greater results +! 
by abandoning each one in turn when new 
standard bearers appear in 
The public, volatile in mind ar 
in action, delights in changing flags 
is the scientist who should apply th 
brakes to skidding principles of action 
In closing, | may be pardoned a part 
ing word to my confreres in the fie! 
Much emp 
has been given in the preceding discuss 
to the failure of some workers to re 
nize the present and future possibiliti 
of environmental control in public healt 
work. It cannot but fail to appear, aft 
study of this situation, that this san 
failure to take advantage of the fruitiu 
opportunities before us has_ been 
striking characteristic in many insta 
of both the pedagogic and the practicing 


Engineering in public healt 


succeeding 


years. 


environmental sanitation. 


engineer. 

has connoted water supply, 

refuse collection and treatment in 

of its history. Engineering pedagog 

has followed orthodox practice by de\ 

ing most of its energies to the eluci 

of the principles of these restricted t 
The intent of this paper is not 

to indicate a fruitful continued field 

environmental control in the public healt 

program, but to point out to the en 


~ 


sewagt 


the wonderful prospect for the appli 
of intelligent research, caretul pt 
and interesting accomplishment await! 
him in the fields of malaria contt 

ing design, city planning, industria 
giene and sanitation, food handling 

in the adjustment of the environment 
the maximum advantage of the ind 
Perhaps the mistaken coma in en\ 
mental control has had its origin 
state of that 1! 
exponent of environmental regulat 
the sanitary eng 


unconscious 


decades, 


past 
himself. 


= 


wishes to 
past two 
there has marked 
interest in the field of pub- 
matology. And this is a hope- 
a general advance in applied 
tics. Certain preliminary tabu- 
Professor Ellsworth 
f Yale University, on the 
tionship between weather ele- 
he mortality of the population 
f New York, have been com- 
analytical work is at present 
This study has been made 


COMMITTEE 
during the 
been a 


that 


| by 


1 
} 


t irdial cooperation of 
Guilfoy and his coworkers 
nal Research Council Com 
f the Weather Bureau, 
w \ id Metropolitan Life 

mpanies. One of 

studies has been published 


scarr ¢ 


} 
rk and 


Pre fessor 


he tabular material was also 
reparation of a doctor's thesis 
of the Depart 
Medi 
studies 


irgaret Justin 
ublic Health, School of 
rsitv, and further 
Protessor Huntington, 

f the Section 

rvices in reviving 

inquiry in vital 

National 


recently 


the 
has 
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undertaking one of the first responsible 
studies of this character 
of Dr. Clemons Max 
Francisco familiar to 
revival of 


The researches 
Richter of San 


are some ot oul 


members. A interest 
in the influence of climate upon health and 
efficiency has taken place recently, and it 
behooves our Section to do everything it 
[t means 


strong 


can to encourage the movement 
worth of 


his 


recognition of the real 


statistician; it 


more 
the vital 
standing as a servant of mankind 


will exalt 


PERCENTAGE 
SpeciIFIED MEAN TEM 
AND ON SECOND SUCCEEDIN‘ 
AVERAGE Datty DEATHS FOR 
York City, 1883-1888 


DEATHS* ON Day WITH 
PERATURE, 
Day, OF 
YEAR. NEW 


Ow RA TURE 


lhe weather and climate have been the 


bjects of speculation from the earlies 


times. Our members who possess an his 


ical turn of mind, as 
ians should, will 
the recent 


Meteorologia.” * 
} 


ading 
\ristotle’ 


ther researches are under way 


1 


1f the climate of Korea in its effect 


30} 
SAME DA 
SOND 
A 
} 
got 
wh unfavorabl 
ealing with t limatology 
I urage ll tranciat 
ty-t a review 
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health, the influence of season upon men- 
tal disorders, etc., etc. All of these newer 
developments of themes which engaged 
the attention of our forbears during the 
nineteenth century deserve your attention, 
especially in their bearings upon the status 
of vital statisticians in the future. Your 
committee urges that schools of public 
health encourage studies in the public 
health history of the nineteenth century 
and into the biography of the movement. 
We unintentionally overlooked 
sources of inspiration in the lives and 
works of the pioneers, especially with 
respect to the founders of this Asso- 
ciation. 


RESEARCH INQUIRIES IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
CLIMATOLOGY 

The committee wishes to suggest that 
more attention be paid to climatological 
studies in our graduate schools of public 
health in the United States. Raw data 
are available. All that is needed is the 
lively interest of teachers in graduate 
schools of public health. In fact, the re- 
search student is likely to be embarrassed 
by the wealth rather than by the dearth 
of published materials and manuscript 
sources, 

In this connection, your committee 
wishes to place this matter before you: 
that the Section invite the Executive 
Board of the Association to encourage 
the climatological study of the public 
health data for specific regions of the 
United States and Canada. This work 
could be done by the public health depart- 
ments of the principal universities in these 
regions, through graduate fellowships 
founded by local, public-spirited organi- 
zations. The Association could authorize 
the formation of a general committee to 
coordinate these inquiries and as each 
section of the country is adequately 
studied arrange for the publication of the 
Finally, an atlas of public health 
and medical climatology could be pub- 
lished, 
guide to the public health climatology of 
North America. 


results. 


Physicians today need such a 


In outlining a plan for research, the 
relation of climate to tuberculosis, offers 
perhaps, the most obvious and one of the 
most important fields of study in connec- 
tion with more than one type of area: for 
radically different views on the subjec 
are current, especially as regards altitu le 
and temperature, while more definite jn- 
formation is wanting on the effects of 
humidity and sunlight. 

Aside from diseases directly affected 
by climatic conditions there is another 
wide field for investigation that would be 
illuminating concerning those diseases 
indirectly affected thereby, such as hook- 
worm, yellow fever, malaria, bubonic 
plague, cholera and the many other dis 
eases caused or transmitted by insects, 
bacteria or other forms of organic life 
which thrive only under special climatic 
conditions. 

Another field, as yet barely tou 
upon, is the relation that exists between 
the electric condition of the atmosphere 
and the health and comfort of the ind 
vidual. Research on this subject might 
yield information of unexpected value 

Diseases dependent upon other envi- 
ronmental conditions than atmospheric, 
such as goitre and calculi, might well be 
included in the list of those studied, 
although not strictly comprised in the 
general group. 

Between Alaska and Florida, Maine 
and Panama, we have available every 
variety of climate for investigation tr 
arctic to tropical, while, as stated in last 
year’s report, there is already a vast 
amount of data at hand waiting to be co! 
lated, sifted and interpreted. All that 
needed is the proper agency or aget 
to undertake the work. The field t 
covered is both so wide and so com 
that this may well be of indefinite 
tion, and at the outset it would 
unwise to attempt to cover more t! 
few specific phases of the subject. 
should be well thought out in ad\ 
conceived in a broad spirit and carri 
so thoroughly that their results will 
be accepted by those qua 


vince and 
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n them. Much effort and ex- 
be wasted by discarding earlier 
line. This should be 

far as it is found trustworthy. 
rly carried out the results of such 


ng this 


is they became available would, 
question, constitute a definite 
on our present meagre knowledge 
mportant subject. 

HODGKINS PRIZE FUND 
committee wishes to direct atten- 
the Hodgkins Prize Fund, which 
nistered by the Smithsonian Inst- 
Washington, D. C. The proceeds 
are devoted to researches 
with air conditions, and 
several years, been used in 
on a branch of the work of 
thsonian Institution relative to 
liation and the atmosphere. The 
ship of our Association should 
it prizes have been awarded 
in public health climatology, 
for Dr. Guy Hinsdale’s “Atmos- 
\ir in Relation to Tuberculosis,” 
ut of print but available in any 
university leading medical 
The terms of the Hodgkins 
are very broad and do not re- 
use to the study of the atmos- 
relation to health, but comprise 
irch work with regard to the air 
tion with the welfare of man- 
The income from the Fund has 
in making grants to various 


Fund 
‘tion 


or 


covering a wide range of 
Students in our graduate 
public health are urged by the 
to write to the Smithsonian 
n for descriptive material. The 
“The Hodgkins Fund of the 
nian Institution,” by Helen W. 
No. 1433, will be 


iftors 


e, Publication 


est 


i. 


HEALTH CLIMATOLOGY AND THE 
IONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
mmittee again urges that the 
f the Association address them- 
the National Research Council 

in favor of the formation of 


an atmospheric research institute, as 
advocated by the National Research 
Council Sub-Committee on the Relation- 
ship of Atmosphere and Man. It wishes 
also to suggest that the Section specifically 
request graduate schools of public health 
to prepare research papers suitable for 
publication at the next annual meeting of 
the Association, and that one session of 
our meetings be devoted to such papers 
on the relation of climate, and 
weather to disease. 


season, 


STATISTICS IN THE 


HEALTH 


ANALYTICAL VITAL 
SERVICE OF PUBLIC 
CLIMATOLOGY 

The members of your committee have 
had contact with Professor 
Huntington’s recent researches while in 
process, and feel, as Professor 
Huntington, that we are just the 
threshold of discovering the methodology 
of the subject. Before final conclusions 
can be drawn from data marshalled in 
accordance with the ordinary 
statistical description, it will be necessary 


several of 


does 


on 


criteria of 


to apply many of the newer analytical 


procedures which have been developed 


during the past two decades by statistical 
analysts here and abroad. In fact, some 
of the newer methods for the measure- 
ment of periodicity, concomitant varia- 
tion, variability, etc., have yet to be 
applied critically in the analysis of cli- 
matological data. 

Your committee that 
health climatology there is ample scope 
for a practical test of all of the newer 
methods of statistical analysis and it, 
therefore, reinforces its recommendation 


feels in public 


for climatological studies, with the further 
observation that members of the Section 
encourage, so far as possible, the higher 
studies in statistical analysis. Only a few 
of our graduate schools of public health 
pay any attention at the present time to 
the cultivation of methods of 
analysis which lead to really valid con 


pré per 


clusions. 

Your that 
nique of analytical statistics is not only 
a valuable discipline, but that it is essen- 


committee urges the tech- 
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tial tor responsible work in a field so The committee wishes to warn resea; 
complex as that of public health clima- students that conventional correlat; 
tology. In studying the data, the student methods will probably lead to erroneous 
must make due allowance, when dealing conclusions, if due consideration is poy 


with time-series, for such factors as_ given to the suitability of the system 
secular trend, or long-time swing-tend- analysis to be used. Research studenss 
ency of a phenomenon, for systematic will do well to examine very carefully ¢) 
and aberrant periodicity, for explosive- analytical methods of the Scandinay 
ness or epidemicity, and for concealed _ statisticians, especially such as are us: 
cyclical qualities of the series. Further- correlation studies. 

more, after these essential factors are The committee suggests that it le 
duly accounted for, no conclusions on the tinued for another year, in order that 
causal relationship between weather ele- may follow up researches which are 
ments and disease are possible until a present under way in the field of publi 
competent technique of partial or net health climatology. 


correlation is established. : a 
E. W. Kopr, Chairn 


1 Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance SR 
( ompany, February, 1923, p. 3 ; KENNETH ALLEN 
2? Webster, E. W Clarendon Press, Oxford, England, lou N e Fur rox. MJD) 


) 


DISCUSSION BY F. L. HOFFMAN, LL.D., Fettow A.P.H.A 


Che correlation of climatic factors tou disease I tried to correlate deaths from heat exha 
frequency is much more difficult as a practical tion to daily temperature and humidity varia 
question than appears upon superficiai consid- tions, but it was impossible since the dé 
eration. Not only is it necessary to deal with records were not available by day for 


a large number of different meteorological of the cities concerned. 


elements but these require to be considered for The question may properly be asked 
every hour of the day and night, if possible what, in the light of our present understanding 
obtained by automatic recording instruments. are the most important climatic factors. Ur 
The precise correlation of such data to the questionably, heat and humidity when 

hour or time of disease onset or death termina- ing in excess of the normal are direct causes 
tion is frequently an absolutely hopeless un- of factors in the development of diseas« 
dertaking. One is likely to succeed only in’ unless heat and humidity coincide in a w 


correlating a very few of the more important defined manner there may be no effect 

climatic factors to a very few predominant morbidity whatever. A very high temperat 

diseases and a very high humidity, minus air move: 
Meteorologists, as a rule, know very little is unquestionably about the worst weat! 


about medicine while medical men seldom dition opposed to a healthy and vigor 


know much about meteorology. The available Modern conditions, of course, enorm 
morbidity data are frequently very crude, and modify the relation of weather to disease 
a rough approximation as to their precise rela- Proper housing, proper ventilation, 

tion to climatic conditions is about all that can protection against sun and wind exposu! 

be hoped for It goes without saying that the modify considerably what might oth 
weather may have an important effect on dis- prove serious effects of weather condit 

ease onset which, however, does not become bodily health. 

apparent in morbidity or mortality rates until The true effects of climate on healt 
some weeks later. Deaths are seldom classi- much more easily traceable in primitive 


fied by hours of the day or even by days of munities than in large civilized comn 
the week, while in familiar localities only representing vast aggregates of populat 
monthly reports are, at best, available. An an extremely heterogeneous type. He! 
examination of many death certificates proves emphasis placed upon climate in relat 
conclusively that the hour of death is omitted health in earlier medical works and an aj 
in a large number of cases Some years ago, neglect of the subject in recent year 
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ied that a proper study of What we need most of all is more facts in- 

1 contribute much of real value telligently codrdinated to each other from both 

nethods are being improved until, branches of science, or medicine and meteorol 

ts they have reached the stage of ogy. Each of these requires an understanding 

é If we were really sure of of the facts and the needs the other very 

as to weather conditions that much better than is actually the case. Even at 

posed to good health we might its best the field is an extremely difficult one 

ffect upon the public mind. Thus and it becomes hopeless and confused by too 
a high humidity coinciding with many factors considered at the same time 

rature affecting the health and [The large degree of conformity in the 


young children cannot  mortalhty curve of the cities and states through 
Likewise, it should not out the world during different periods of time 

temperature conditions would seem clearly to prove that there is some 
ible to the development of pneu- definite relation of weather to disease. It is 
ssibly other respiratory affections, idle to speak of an unhealthy climate, however 
conclusions are advanced they until we thoroughly understand the facts and 
ted at the outset, at least, to a arrive at a definition of climate in its relation 


ntal conditions. to health that will be generally acceptable 


DISCUSSION BY C. C. PIERCE, M.D., Fettow A.P.H.A 


like to endorse the proposal of inson & Shah on the relation of light to 
in that the Executive Board of the _ rickets. Similar studies would, no doubt, give 
in the climatological information in regard to the relation of other 

health data for specific regions elements of the climate to other diseases 
States and Canada. Incarrying Another phase of the study o show just 
udy it is essential, for the proper how climate affects disease. Is it a direct 
results, to bear in mind what _ effect, or does it modify the conditions favor 

.. Palmer pointed out in his report able for the direct spread of an infecting 
mmittee on Public Health Clima- organism? Or does climate produce a favor 
years ago,! when he said it was’ able environment for the development of an 
ible that we should know with more intermediate host? A study of this particular 
ist what elements of the atmosphere phase of the question is set forth in, “A Pos 
lation sible Explanation of the Absence of Bubonic 

s an extremely complex subject Plague in Cold Countries." Or does the 
hould be made to show the relation- climate favor the development of an infective 
the various elements of climate to agent? Does it affect the habits of persons so 


e of disease, or to mortality Some ‘ to cause exposure to or the avoidance of 


it 
limatic elements are: The diurnal an infecting agent? Or oes climate affect 


nal variation of temperature; the metabolism or other physiological prox 
ultitude, air, light and static. Each esses such as interference with the heat 
se elements should be studied sep making and regulating powers of the body 
letail for probable causal relation- Data which is available can be practically 
ease. Such elements as prevailing applied only through a proper interpretation 
r snow; the amount of sunlight, which requires a considerable knowledge of 
th the visible rays and the infra mathematics 
rays; the presence Most doctors in private practi 
smoke, dust, soot, gases officers of the preset ime do n 
and the relation of sufficient knowledge 
to interpret 


been eva 


paper, “Some the 1922 


tween Our Health and Our En cational 


ana 


rred to the studi »f Hutch- Statisticians 


i inda Vila 
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a list of subjects to be included in an educa- 
tional syllabus for students of statistics, an 


outline of required elementary mathematics 


was given,* which I feel sure most of the 
doctors and health officers would consider far 
from elementary. However, in my opinion 


detailed 
are of great value and, as pointed out in the 


studies of public health climatology 


THE VALUE 


HE COMMITTEE on Sludge this year 
‘er only a very brief report to make, in 
that the work of testing the value of activated 
sludge and other sludge for fertilizer started 
last year is not yet completed. In the execu- 
work the Milwaukee Sewerage 
Commission, Mr. T. Chalkley Hatton, Chief 
Engineer, and the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
Mr. E. J. Kelly, Chief Engineer, have been 
cooperating in extend d studies of the applica- 
bility of this the 
growing sod and grass for use in golf ground 
well as in 


tion of this 


material to problem of 


maintenance, as 
truck gardening 


and 

the the 

and floriculture. 
A great deal of experimenting has been done 


construction 


use of material in 


in the various experimental farm plots of the 
State of the two- 
farm and operated by the 
District of Calumet 

size test 


Treatment 
house, 


Wisconsin, as well as in 
maintained 
Chicago at the 
Works. A full 
Batavia in a rose 
and carnation growing 
is also being gained in practical truck farming 
on celery, onions, sugar beets and other crops 


acre 
Sanitary 
Sewage 
is being made at 
Experience 


also on 


requiring nitrogen. 

The results to date are very encouraging 
as to the availability and value of the material 
for use in growing grass, plants and vegetables 
A considerable demand 
retail packages of 


requiring nitrogen. 


has also grown up for 


* Progress Report of the Committee on Sludge pre- 
sented to the Sanitary Engineering Section of the 
American Public Health Association at the Fifty-Third 
Annual Meeting at Detroit, Michigan, October 23, 1924. 
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Chairman's report in connection with his re. 


marks regarding the electric condition of the 
atmosphere, research on this subject mig! 
yield information of unexpected valu 
REFERENCES 

14. J. P. H., July, 1923, p. 575. 

2A. J. P. H., Nov., 1923, p. 897. 

3 Pub. Health Rep., July 6, 1923. 

*A. J. P. H., Dec., 1922, p. 1028 
OF SLUDGE* 
100 pounds or less for use on city house 


The current 


Maywood 


lots and in parkway maintenance. 
$22 per ton f.o.b. 


price is $22 cars, 
Illinois. 

The outstanding developments this year 
the field of sludge disposal from the activat 
sludge process seem to be largely in the aba: 
donment of the Maclachlan process at Pasa 
dena; the continued production by the Oliver 
type of the 
the Calumet Sewage Treatment Works of 
District of Chicago, and in 
simple hydraulic 


press, type of filter in us 
Sanitary 
development of a 


squeeze bag press by Berrigan at the LD 
Plaines River Sewage Treatment Works 
the Sanitary District of Chicago. Certa 


improvements in drainage and type oi bag 


construction are still being made on the latter 
that the final comparative results 
are not yet available. 

With the opening of the Indianapolis pla 
in the near future, and the additional pr 
tion from the Milwaukee plant next summer 
the sludge production of the Central West w 


press, so 


be very much increased. However, there aj 


pears to be a legitimate opening for the us¢ 


this material put on the market in shape t 


pass 


through an 8 mesh sieve with No. 18 wire 
The committee hopes by next year 
further and more final data to report. 


Chatrman 


LANGDON PEARSE, 
C. H. Hwurp, 
E. B. PHELps, 
W. L. STEVENSON. 


STANDARDIZATION OF THE 
WASSERMANN TEST 
Part 1. Outline of the Plan 
RUTH GILBERT, M.D., anv VIRGINIA LANGWORTHY, M.S.* 


Diviston of Laboratories and Research, State Department of Health, 
Albany, N.Y. 


STANDARDIZATION of 
e complement fixation test for 
philis has engaged the attention 
any prominent serologists, that a 
{ the previous work shows a va- 


ways in 
he problem 


Representative institutions in these and 
several other European countries have 
taken part in the work on serum stand 
ardization of the League of Nations 
Health Organization. During 19225. ° 

certain precipita- 
tion reactions were 


ipproached. FOREWORD compared with the 
1 through This report was presented to the complement _ fixa- 
‘nt regula- Committee on Standard Methods of tion test as per- 
been un- the American Public Health Associ formed in the 
in both ation at the Detroit meetings, October, individual labora- 
nd Great 1924. The committee took no action on tories, and during 


In Ger- 
technique 

il tests has 
rescribed in 
and strict 


the report except to authorize its pub- 19237 the different 
lication. The standardization of the 
Wassermann test ts as important as it 
ts difficult. There are many details of 
technique on which there is no positive 
information, and many questions in- 


methods for com- 
plement fixation 
also. were com- 
pared. Asa result 


ms have volved which must be carefully studied. of these studies 
ide for the Before any standard procedure can be there was unani- 

antigens recommended it is highly desirable to mous agreement 
ceptor. In obtain all available information and that the comple- 


britain, the 
Research 
mittee, in 
recommend- 
imum stand- 
id a choice 
methods 

to give reliable results. Two years 
e British Ministry of Health en- 
1 particular method developed by 
and Scott. This method was 


in its essential features, the antigen 
e method of fixation, to one later 
is a standard by Kolmer.* 


nd Sub-referee on the Wassermann Test 
ttee on Standard Methods of the A.P.H.A 


—J]. F. Norton, Secretary, Com mit- 
TEE ON STANDARD METHODs. 


opinion, and it 1s hoped that many com- ment fixation reac- 
ments will be received by Dr. Gilbert. 
Only by cooperation can the comple- 
ment fixation test ever be standardized. 


tion could not be 
replaced by any of 
the precipitation 
reactions studied; 
that the best results 
were obtained with 
the complement fixation test when heart 
extracts were used, and that methods 
employing several extracts showed no 
advantage over those employing but one 
In the United States a certain degree 
of umformity has been reached througli 
the influence of federal and state labora- 
tories. The method of Craig’ 
required in the army laboratories; that 


has been 
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of Noguchi® in naval laboratories on 
board ships, and that of Kolmer* in the 
laboratories of some of the large naval 
hospitals. In 1920" the United States 
Public Health Service proposed a uniform 


complement fixation technique,'' which, 
been widely accepted. 
State 


has 


however, has not 
The method ot the Massachusetts 


Laboratory, described by Hinton,’ 
been quite generally adopted in that state; 
and in Michigan, the method of the state 
laboratory'® has been followed by certain 
New York State, 


laboratories sub- 


local laboratories. In 
local 


to certain 


approved have 
minimum 


submitted 


scribed require 


ments, have their methods to 


criticism, inspection and comparative 


trial, and in the majority of instances 
have used antigens and amboceptor dis 
tributed by the central state laboratory. 
This supervision has given practical re- 
without technical uniformity 


sults even 


having been required, since comparative 


tests carried on in some forty local 
laboratories have shown a disagreement 
between definite fixation and no fixation 
in less than 2 per cent of all serums 
examined. 

Besides the standardization undertaken 
through state and federal initiative, a tew 
other attempts should be mentioned. In 
1915 such an attempt was started by the 


New York City Department of Health," 


but was abandoned, as the members of 
the committee organized were unable to 
agree upon technical procedures. In 


1922 the Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists appointed a committee of five for 
this purpose. Colonel Craig,’” who was 
chairman of this committee, proposed that 
the members should arrive at an agree- 
ment on the essentials of technique. He 
has since been transferred to Hawaii, and 
no report has been made of the commit- 
tee’s progress 


GENERAL PURPOSE OF WORK 


From the review of previous work on 


standardization, it seemed to vour referee 


Pustic HEALTH 


that the program of this committe: 
the establishment 
which would prevent the test from 


include of standar 
made by incompetent persons, a 
securing agreement on essential t 
requirements, and an arrangement 
cooperative studies to be made 


sentative laboratories, from the resul; 
of which it might be possible to pr 
more definitely the details of 
acceptable technique. 

The following outhine covering gene: 
and technical requirements and a list 
subjects needing further investigation wa 
prepared in the laboratory of the refer 
and sent in August, 1924, to 46 repr 
the United St 
It was hoped by this means not 


ative laboratories in 


determine the particular 
agreement could be 
to bring out those which especially 


pt 


which reached 


quired further study. 


THE PROPOSED PLAN 


l. General requirements as to co 
1. Qualifications of laboratory worke» 


The test should be carried out only 


under directors who have had 


tories 


training in laboratory work and _ sufi 


education and experience to interpret 
sults of the examinations, preferably gra 
ates in medicine with at least tw 


post-graduate training in pathology 


teriology. The director should be respor 


for the accuracy of the examinations 
and for the employment of competent a 
ants The actual performance of t! 


should be delegated only to a _ respo 


technician with thorough theoretical knowlecs 


and extensive training in the technica 


cedures 


involved 


2. Minimum number of examination 


should be made to concent: 


this test in 


Effort 
performance of laboratorx 
amining relatively !arge numbers of spe 
but for the 

It is desirab! 


not only for economy, 


reliability of the results 


the minimum number of examinat 


be fifty per week and that the test 


} 


be made at least twice weekly 


the examination 


é 


nent and complete 


STANDARDIZATION OF 


f standardized reagents 


»f antigens should be under 


ral laboratories having adequate 


their standardization Labora 


small number of speci 


ng a 


ise antigen standardized in a 
The provision of hemolytic 
ommended for 


is to be re 


not essentia 


ndition of specimen 
iccompany tt 

should consist of not less 
f whole blood or 
id be submitted in a clean sterile 
(or Keidel outfit) 
immed label bearing the patient's 
No test should 


contam! 


men 


cerebrospinal 


} ttle 


POLL pro 
ication number 
a specimen obviously 
rad 

i 
should be 


the 


accompanied 


the 


pecimen 
blank 


late of its lection, 


Stating nature oft 


the name 


of the patient, the 


of the physician, the clinical 


rd of treatment and such other 


desired to make the records 


spec 


raminations 


pecimen should be gi serial 


on as opened, in the laboratory, 


should be clearly stamped o1 


on the specimen label, as well 


All tests otf 


ympanying history 


nen should be labeled with this 


identification number rather 


since the latter may lead 


ror if the test is repeated 


records should 


ill examinations and filed in such 


be readily available 


written or typed report of the 


should always be 


physician \ report by telephone 


should be confirmed by a written 


shoul state the degree of 


nent fixation reaction with each 


Che 


whic h 


terms “positive” and 


convey the idea of diag 


it be employed 


\VASSERMANN 


Equipment 
Glassware 
(1) All 
clean 
(2) Only 


glassware should be chemically 


graduated pipettes (or auto 


deliver meas 


tor 


matic pipettes regulated to 


should be used 


the 


ired quantities) 
measurement ot various constituents 
of the 

(3) A 
for each 


(4) 
of such 


other than salt solution 


test 


separate should be used 


pipette 


specimen and for each reagent 


should be 


be 


The tubes for the test 


that the reagents can 


size 
readily mixed 
b. Water-bath 
Che 


maintain 


baths should be so constructed as to 


in every part the temperature re 


quired for inactivation or for incubation 
c. Refrigerator 
[he refrigerator should be such as to main 


every part the temperature required 


tain 


tor hxation 


I]. Requirements as to technique 

At the 
limit consideration to those forms of the 
complement test for 
which conform in principle to the original 
Wassermann method and which include, 


outset, it seems advisable to 


fixation syphilis 


as essential requirements, an independent 
hemolytic system, the preliminary titra 
tion of the hemolytic serum and comple 


of inactivated 
carefully 


complete controls. 


the 
with a 


ment, use patient’s 


serum standardized 
antigen and 
Che 


requirements are 


following more specific technical 
intended to emphasize 
which our 


established as 


those phases of technique 


present knowledge has 
important, and which might be applicable 


to methods quite dissimilar in details 
ication 


fluid 
should be 


serum cerebrospinal 


Preparation 


a water 


and inactivated by 


bath at 55° 


oT b cells 


inactivation should not be mort 


ts should e¢ a salt so 

lis. It 
i; 

sodium 


lly pure 


should be prepared 


hloride (or other 
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n 
Patient 
nt f 
‘ etille wate the 
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than one-half hour nor less than fifteen 
minutes, and the period used in any one 
‘laboratory should be consistently adhered 
to.) Spinal fluid should be freed of cells 
or sediment, and if it contains blood, 
should be inactivated in the same manner 
as blood serum 

(2) Quantities to be tested. The largest 
quantity of serum tested should be at 
least the equivalent of that used by Was- 
sermann, 0.2 c.c., and the largest quantity 
of spinal fluid tested should be at least 
five and preferably ten times this amount. 


o 


Antigen. 

(1) Number and kinds of antigens. The 
antigens should include an alcoholic ex- 
tract prepared from normal heart muscle, 
preferably beef-heart. The use of at least 
two antigens is recommended, one of them 
prepared with and the other without the 
addition of cholesterin. 

2) Standardization. Antigen should be 
titrated for lytic, anticomplementary and 
antigenic properties, the anticomplemen- 
tary and antigenic properties being deter- 
mined from titrations with at least twenty 
different specimens of pooled complement 
during a period of at least four weeks.* 


The quantity of antigen selected for use 
in tests should not be more than one-fourth 
the quantity found lytic or anticomplementary ; 
it should give no fixation with known non- 
syphilitic serum; it should be at least twice 
the quantity required for complete fixation 
in the presence of syphilitic serum previously 
found to fix completely with the standard 
antigen in use; and it should be the quantity 
within these limits having the greatest sensi- 
tivity with partial reacting syphilitic serums. 

Before use, a new antigen should be shown 
to compare favorably with a previously stand- 
ardized antigen in parallel tests of 500 to 
1,000 human serums, including specimens from 
both syphilitic and non-syphilitic persons. 


c. Complement. 

(1) Preparation. The serum for com- 
plement should be obtained from healthy 
guinea pigs and preferably from male 
animals, in order to avoid pregnant 
females. A pool of three or more guinea 
pig serums is recommended. The com- 


*In these titrations, comparison should be made of 
dilutions prepared both by slow and rapid mixture of 
ext. act and salt solution, and the more favorable method 
then strictly adhered to 


plement serum, after withdrawal from the 
clot, should be kept at a temperature 
0-6° C. until used and should not be mors 
than forty-eight hours old when the hem, 
lytic system is added to the tests. 

2) Titration. The hemolytic value oj 
the complement should be determined with 
the same red blood cells and hemolytic 
amboceptor and with the same quantities 
of these which are to be employed in th 
actual test. Complement varying wide! 
from the average in quality should bk 
discarded. 

The quantity of complement used 
the test should represent a slight excess 
over the minimum required for complete 
hemolysis in the presence of non-syphiliti 
serum and antigen as determined fron 
repeated, careful, quantitative experiment 
with the antigens and method of fixat 
employed. 


d. Suspension of sheep’s red blood cells.4 
The blood should be collected aseptica 
It may be drawn into an anti-coagulating flu 
(e.g., sterile sodium citrate in salt solut 
or it may be defibrinated by shaking wit 
glass beads. If the latter, the defibrinat 
must be prompt and thorough to avoid 
deleterious effect of incomplete coagulat 
The blood cells should be freed of ser 
by at least three “washings” (mixing 
subsequent centrifugalization and decantaty 
not less than ten volumes of salt solution being 
used for each volume of cells, and after the 
final washing should show no hemolysis 
The suspension should contain a def 
proportion of packed cells by volume anc 
should be prepared in such a way as to & 
of practically constant density. 
e. Anti-sheep hemolytic amboceptor 
(1) Preparation. The anti-sheep hem 
lytic serum should be produced by 
munization of an animal with was 
sheep’s red blood cells prepared as adove 
described.tt 
Fluid serum rather than serum driec 
on paper should be used. This s! 
be inactivated and preserved to 


hed 
cu 


t An anti-sheep hemolytic system is specified 
normal sheep’s blood is readily obtained in large 
ties and anti-sheep hemolytic serum of high titre 1s 
easily produced 


ecause 


tt The horse and the mule as well as the ral “ 
yielded hemolytic serum of high titre and are e 
recommended for central laboratories distributing $ 
reagent 


STANDARDIZATION OF 


It 


of 50 per cent glycerine. 


may be preserved by 


The hemolytic value of 
in terms of the standard 


(1.e., the quan- 


fration 


ceptor 


f red blood cells 


s to be used in the test) should 


of 


ined from the average titra- 


at least five different specimens 


‘ment 


titration of the amboceptor and 

f the test-dose may be made in 

: two ways: (1) The amboceptor 
titrated to determine the minimum 

required for hemolysis of the 

quantity of red blood cells in 

' ence of an excess of complement, 


multiple of this so-called 
employed in complement fixation 


(2) 


ertain 


complement titrations; or 


titrated to 


eptor may be deter- 


e quantity giving the “ maximum” 
of 


standard 


ition of the quantity 
s as determined by its yield- 


* unit,” 


cell 


least possible complement 


quantity of amboceptor employed 
and titrations 

amboceptor should have no agglu- 

n the dilution used, and its 


g effect i 


uld preferably be such that its 
the test is at least 1:2,000.* 
f conducting the complement 


ng the constituents. 
r spinal fluid, antigen and com- 


be 


added in rapid succession 
Sufficient salt solution 


shaking. 


added to equalize the volume in 
the test 
iture and period of fixation 


without cholesterin, 
period should be at 


( For cholesterinized antigen 


ns prepared 


least four 


ition is to be recommended but is 


tial. If tests with cholesterinized 
xed at 37° C., the period of 
uld not be less than thirty min- 
re than one hour (unless a com- 
1 is employed) 
secondary incubation 
of secondary incubation: t.¢., the 


tor should be added in the same manner 
fixation tests and to titrations of comple 
r either combined with the red blood 
tely The od of incubation shouk 


and 


mplement 
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incubation at 37° C. following the addition 
of the hemolytic system, should approximate 
that used for titrations of the complement and 


the amboceptor 


3. Controls 

The following controls should always be 
included : 

a. A test of each blood serum and each 


spinal fluid without antigen as a control upon 
anti-complementary properties 
b. Tests of 


the same and in four times the amount used 


each antigen without serum in 


in the test as controls upon anti-complementary 
properties. 

c. A test of each antigen with a syphilitic 
serum previously found to give complete fixa- 
with one found to give only 


and also 


partial fixation, as controls upon the antigen 


tion 


and the adjustment of the hemolytic system.** 


results 


4. Reading and record 
a. Inspection of controls. 
At the that the 
the anti-complementary controls of each serum 
and spinal fluid and the controls of the antigens 
tests show complete 


time readings are made, 


used in the should 
hemolysis 

The control tests of syphilitic 
show no hemolysis and partial hemolysis re- 


hemolysis 


serum should 


spectively, the degree of partial 
approximating that of the previous exam 
ination 
b. Reading and recording reactions 
fixation should 


The degree of complement 
be estimated from the proportion of unhemo- 
lyzed blood cells in each tube, preferably by 


comparison with standards containing known 


proportions of hemolyzed and unhemolyzed 
cells. 

The result of the test with each antigen 
should be recorded independently and without 
reference to the clinical history. When the 
reactions with the different antigens disagree 
1r when there is any evidence of technical 
inaccuracy, the findings should be verified by 


repetition of the test 


III. Subjects requiring further investiga 


zation or consideration 


The outline which follows is not de 
signed to serve as a _ program for 

* The or 1? } tr 
1 unnec 
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investigation, but to call attention to the 
many technical features, in connection 
with every phase of the reaction, which 
require standardization. For purposes of 
comparison, each technical problem should 
be studied independently in two or more 
laboratories. Certain of the points in- 
cluded might be standardized without 
further extensive research after consid- 
eration of the existing data. 
Experimental study should be directed 
primarily to three main problems, (1) the 
selection of a suitable antigen, (2) the 
most favorable quantitative adjustment 
of serum, antigen and complement, (3) 
the determination of the optimum tem- 
perature and period for fixation. 
1. Preparation and standardization of con- 
stituents of the test 
a. Physiological salt solution 
(1) Choice between pure sodium chlo- 
ride and solutions such as Ringer’s or 
those containing buffers 
(2) Method of preparing solutions of 
uniform quality 


b. Patient’s serum and cerebrospinal fluid. 
(1) Temperature and period of inacti- 
vation 
(2) Quantities to be tested with anti 
gen (a) For the determination of a 


qualitative result; and (b) for a quan 
titative result 

(3) Quantities to be tested without 
antigen as controls of anti-complementary 
properties 

c. Antigen 

(1) Number and kinds essential 

(2) Methods of preparing antigens and 
antigen dilutions of uniform quality 

(3) Methods of standardizing antigens 


Complement 

(1) Source (a) Physical condition of 
guinea pigs; and (b) minimum number 
required 

(2) Method of obtaining and preparing 
serum 

(3) Influence of age and of various 
methods of preservation upon fixability 
as well as upon hemolytic activity 

(4) Method of titrating hemolytic ac 
f the 


tivity and standard definition « 
complement “ unit.” 
(5) Method of testing for fixability 


(6) Quantity of complement to be 
in the complement fixation test: ie. ch 
between a fixed quantity of guinea 
serum or an allowance based 
hemolytic activity or fixability 

e. Suspension of sheep’s red blood cel! 

(1) Physical condition of shee; 

(2) Method of collecting: ix 
between defibrinating or bleeding 
anti-coagulant. 

(3) Method of preserving 

(4) Method of washing. 

(5) Method of preparing 
suspensions 


~~ 


Anti-sheep hemolytic ambocepto: 
(1) Method of preserving. 
(2) Method of titrating and sta: 
definition of the amboceptor “ unit.” 
(3) Quantity of amboceptor to be u 
in complement fixation tests (and 
complement titrations) 
(4) Influence of natural anti-s! 


amboceptor 


2. Method of conducting the con 


fixation test 


a. Order of combining the constitue 
b. Temperature and period of fixatior 
Method of adding hemolytic am! 
and red blood cells 
d. Period of secondary incubatior 
incubation following the addition of th 
lytic system 
3. Method of reading and recordu 
a. Time of reading: i.e., whether 
ately after the secondary incubation 
a period allowed for sedimentation of 
bh. Method of estimating hemolysis 
whether or not it is based upon compa 
with color standards 
Scale for recording fixatior 
degree of inhibition of hemolysis cor 
ing to each degree of fixation 
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G. W. McCoy, W. H. Park, R. G. Perkins, 
L. M. Wachter, A. B. Wadsworth, J. F. 
Norton, Secretary, University of Chicago. 

The referees are appointed by the committee. 
The list follows: Water Analysis: Chemical, 
A. M. Buswell, State Water Survey, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Bacterial, C. T. Butterfield, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Cincinnati, Ohio. Milk 
Analysis: Bacterial, R. S. Breed, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y.; Chemical, 
R. G. Doolittle, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Chicago, Ill. Shellfish Analysis: F. P. 
Gorham, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Methods for testing Disinfectants, G. F. Red- 
dish, U. S. Department of Agriculture Wash- 
ington, D. C. Air Analysis: T. R. Crowder, 
Pullman Co., Chicago. Examination of Swim- 


ming Pools: Bacterial, W. H. Manheimer, 29) 
West 87th St. New York City; Chemica 
S. deM. Gage, State Board of Health. Pp; 
dence, R. I. Diagnosis of Diphtheria: Anna 
Williams, Bureau of Laboratories, Departmen: 
of Health, New York City. Wassermann Tes 
Ruth Gilbert, Bureau of Laboratories, Stat. 
Department of Health, Albany, N. Y. 

The committee invites criticisms and sug 
gestions concerning any of the published o; 
prospective standard methods. Communica. 
tions should be sent to the appropriate referee 
and should be accompanied, when possible, by 
definite data. Suggestions in regard to genera! 
policies or new fields for the work of the 
committee will be cordially received by the 


secretary. Joun F. Norton, Secretary 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SANITARY ENGINEERING* 


fFEFRHE FIRST International Conference on 
prota Engineering was held at London 
July 7-10, 1924. It was conducted under the 
auspices of the Council of the Institution of 
Sanitary Engineers. Representatives of vari- 
ous countries were present so that it may 
be truly said that the undertaking was inter- 
national in fact as well as in name. Your 
committee codperated with other American 
organizations, particularly the Sanitary Engi- 
neering Division of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, as well as with the Central 
Committee in London. 

Of 41 papers scheduled, 14 were by Ameri- 
cans and there were several Americans who 
participated in discussions who were not 
contributors of papers. 

The scope of subjects covered was very 
wide’ and included records of the latest in- 
formation available as to practice in the differ- 
ent countries on such subjects as Activated 
Sludge, Sewerage, Water, Refuse, Plumbing 
and Health Administration. 

In opening the Conference Mr. J. S. Alford, 
President of the Institution, suggested that 
the expression “Sanitary Engineering” was 
unfortunate and proposed “ Sanitation Engi- 


neering ” instead 


* Report of the Committee to Coiiperate with Inter 
national Conference on Sanitary Engineering presented 
to the Sanitary Engineering Section of the American 
Public Health Association at the Fifty-third Annual 
Meeting at Detroit, Michigan, October 20, 1924. 


British practice as to sanitary administrat 
was well set forth in addresses by the Minister 
of Health and by the Assistant Secretary dea 
ing with matters of an engineering nature 

While the activated sludge method of sew 
age treatment received most considerat 
a fund of interesting information was set 
forth along other lines in which the sanitary 
engineer is particularly interested. An ex 
change of views by men working in different 


countries under different conditions was 


decidedly helpful. This is true not only 


to more recent development in the treatment 


of sewage and garbage and industrial wastes 


but also in matters of plumbing and sewerage 


practice and as to means of prevention 


yellow fever and malaria. The localities dea't 


with ranged from our own southern states 


to the Federated Malay States where sanitary 
progress was described by Sir Malcoln 
Watson. 

\t the close of the conference it was 
dicated that it would be helpful to c 
the benefits of these conferences by car: 
forward the custom so admirably gotten 
way at London in 1924. 

The Transactions of this Conferenc 
taining the various papers and discuss 
being printed as a special volume 
Institution of Sanitary Engineers.t 

Georce W. Futter, Char 


t The American Public Health Associat 
irranged to distribute this volume in the United 5te'es 


THE 


nt, has been 


PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


C. D. SELBY, M.D., Fettow A.P.H.A 
Toledo, Ohio 


NOT the he modern indus 
se of this FOREWORD trial physician is a 

The Committee on the Extension of 
Industrial Hygiene of the Industrial 
Hygiene Section presented its report 
for 1924 as a symposium of papers by 
the members of the committee. Fact- 
finding was the phase requested to be : 
developed by cach member in the field | confidence in and 
assigned to him. This is the first of | consequently place 
the papers of the symposium to be pub- more responsibility 
lished. Other papers in the symposium on their physicians 
“The Roéle of the Federal Govern- lhis has resulted in 
ment in the Extension of Industrial a somewhat para 
Hygiene,” by Surgeon W. S. Bean, 
“ The Réle of the State in the Exten- : may 
sion of Industrial Hyaiene”’ by E. R. hat individual em 
Hayhurst, M.D.. “ Industrial Hygiene ployers, generally 
by Employer's Organizations,” by | speaking, are now 


much better quali- 
hed man than the 
one of a few years 
back, and employers 


to recite 
| 


now have more 


doxical situation, in 


Frank L. Rector, M.D., “Industrial | themselves  rarels 
Health Promotion in Small Plants,” by 
Carey P. McCord, M.D., and 

: ; formal discussion of the aspect 
develop- Woods Hutchinson, M.D., will ap 

he war, in succeeding issues. It ts point 


responsible¢ fo1 


he out- 


that these papers and discussions do not mark is not offered 
represent the findings of the Committee 
on Extension, which has as yet made 
no final report. The committee ts con 
tinuing its work and will probably 


lip be- function for some time to come. terested primarily 


employers E. R. Hayuurst, SECRETARY INDUS- in the fundamental 


physi- rRIAL HyGiENE SECTION. problems of his 


the early 
yers were somewhat chary of not be otherwise. He 1s not interes 


became in derogation of 


the employer. He, 


in the of course, is in 


business. He can- 


ians and loath to give them details, which he must necessarily 


administrative responsibility. to executives rhen an employer has 


ide was doubtless due to the authorized the creation of a medica 
he doctor was new to industry, partment, has selected 

it particular phase of his work _ tive, and hi 

ned, and relatively untried. of the departme » has 
sent time, however, there is can be expected todo. The respor 
ntrast in is relationship. from that time on rests with the ph 
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As indicated, this is probably the great- 
est improvement that has appeared in in- 
dustrial medicine, and it is only fair that 
considerable credit should be given to the 
employer for this change. He has recog- 
nized the fact that the industrial physician 
of today has become oriented in industry 
and is better able than ever before to 
adapt his medical knowledge to the needs 
of industry. This means that industrial 
medicine has found itself. 

The transformation of the general 
practitioner or surgeon into an industrial 
physician has been very interesting. He 
came into industry as an emergency 
surgeon. That was his introduction, and 
his work in the beginning was limited to 
the care of injuries. However, he saw 
opportunities for the further application 
of his knowledge and skill, especially in 
the direction of preventive medicine and 
the conservation of health. 

In applying the principles of preventive 
medicine he developed the physical exam- 
ination of applicants for employment. 
Let it be emphasized that this was not for 
the purpose primarily of eliminating the 
physically unfit, but for the purpose of 
determining what kind of work the 
below-par employe was capable of doing, 
and assisting him in the continuous 
performance of his task. This is being 
accomplished with increasing success, and 
today the physical examination of em- 
ployes is an established custom, for which 
much credit must be given to the physi- 
cian. He has been able to show the em- 
ployers the advantages of the physical 
examination and of the various medical 
activities that are tributary to it, and he 
has been able to convince the employes, 
to a considerable extent, that he is sincere 
in his desire to assist them. The success 
of the industrial physician in this direc- 
tion has been largely due to the humane 
and sympathetic attitude which he has de- 
veloped to a high degree. This accom- 
plishment represents improvement indeed. 
For the purpose of this report, the term 
industrial medicine” will be construed 
as including all branches of the practice 


'f medicine as applied to industry. These 
will be discussed under the headings 
(1) surgery, (2) preventive medj 
(3) medical treatment, (4) sar 

and (5) occupational diseases. 


SURGERY 


The use of modern methods has. as we 
all know, greatly reduced the occurret 
of infections. In the average plant 
today there are practically no infections 
This is one of the greatest accomplish 
ments of industrial medicine. The em- 
ployer has accepted improved surgi 
methods, but the credit which is gi 
the employer is somewhat lessened by 
fact that compulsory compensation for 
injuries has been, in all probability, t! 
real stimulus of his interest in 
direction. 

Until the time of the war, the surge 
who cared for industrial injuries rare) 
looked beyond the healing period 
injury. His object was to get his patient 
well. His attention was not directed 
the fact that the patient when cured n 
not be physically capable of w 
During the war the great number 
jured soldiers and injured employes w! 
became physically incapacitated, alth 
cured, stimulated thought of rehaln 
tion. It was felt at that time, and proved 
that if treatment were directed towa 
the replacing of the injured man in indu 
try, a better practical result could 
obtained. 

The modern industrial physician 
taken his lesson from the experience 
the Army and Red Cross and today t 
his injured patient very largely with t 
thought of fitting him again for emp! 
ment. Certain of the states hay 
vided departments, the sole purpos 
which is to assist in the rehabuilitat: 
the injured working man. Perha; 
employer should not be given cré 
the establishment of such depart 
and their functioning; yet he has 
wise enough to see that in the | 


the acceptance of these department 
the recognition of their work will 
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us to the workingman and con- 
) himself. Here again the in- 
hysician has measured up to his 
ties and is accomplishing, better 
before, the satisfactory replace- 
n who have been badly injured 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
improvements in the field of pre- 
medicine in industry are even 
king than those which have taken 
he field of surgery in industry. 
t necessary to detail these improve- 
ut rather is it important to look 
reasons for them, 
tive medicine is, of course, 
| today as one of the important 
s of the medical profession. In- 


+ 


physicians have been quick to 
the tremendous, strategic advan- 
ir position gives them for the ap- 
f the principles of preventive 
They have been quick to realize 
close personal contact with 
in the physical examination and 
the treatment of injuries and 
ts of various kinds places them 
opportune position to instruct 
vidual in the prevention of dis- 
| the maintenance of health. 
recent years the medical profes- 
s inclined to leave the prevention 
ise to departments of health, but 
vious today, that departments of 
annot easily reach individuals, and 
ly preventive medicine only to the 
The great advantage which the 
al physician has, therefore, is 
ipparent, and his acceptance of 
pportunities is evidence of his 
ersatility, and the acceptance of 
rs’ evidence of their confidence in 


MEDICAL TREATMENT 
does not appear to have been any 
gress in the direction of medical 

nt. The average industrial physi- 
his employer feel that it is some- 
nd the province of industry to 

if illnesses occurring among the 


employes where more than one or at most 
two treatments are required. They fe: 
that the object of medical treatment is 
merely to assist an employe through an 
emergency or to relieve him of a condi- 
tion for the relief of which he ordinarily 
would not seek treatment. Even so, the 
industrial physician goes somewhat fur- 
ther in that he assists the workingman to 
secure competent treatment when _ re- 
quired. This is merely mentioned to in- 
troduce a development in industrial medi- 
cine that has caused considerable com- 
ment in the medical profession, namely, 
the full and complete medical treatment 
of employes and their families by the 
company physicians and nurses. 

Without mentioning names, it might be 
said that there are several establishments 
which have assumed this obligation, evi- 
dently with satisfaction to the employes 
and employers alike. Without comment, 
the fact is stated that this practice on the 
part of the industry is regarded in some 
quarters of the medical profession as a 
daring attempt at the socialization of 
medicine. The medical profession is, of 
course, opposed to anything of that 
nature and it is believed sincerely opposed 
on the grounds that it is detrimental to 
the progress of medicine; that it might 
gradually lead the American medical pro- 
fession into the same condition that exists 
in Germany and England today, a condi- 
tion which is deemed to have stifled 
medical thought and activity, and conse- 
quently is a serious menace to the health 
and welfare of the people. It is not be- 
lieved that this idea will be generally 
accepted. Mention is made of it only 
because of the fact that it is a develop- 
ment in industrial medicine. 


SANITATION 

Seemingly, the most apparent of all 
improvements have occurred in the field 
of sanitation. Whereas formerly the 
average industrial establishment was 
dirty, littered, illy lighted and poorly ven- 
tilated, the average plant of today is 
quite the contrary. Although the im 


>|? 


petus toward improvement in this direc- 
state 
it 


tion originated among physicians, 


departments, and safety engineers, 


must be said to the credit of the employer 
that he was quick to perceive the 
advantages of a well-kept, sanitary estab- 


lishment s not necessary to specify 
the improvements in this field; they are 
known to all. It is sufficient to say that 
the sanitary plant is the accepted standard 
of today, whereas eight or ten years ago 
it was the exception. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 
Probably the most impressive achieve- 
ments of industrial medicine are in the 
field of the occupational diseases and the 
recital of 
not only interesting but 


be 
So 


these achievements would 


fascinating. 


far as the employer is concerned, however, 


it must be said, though reluctantly, that 


he has not, generally speaking, been 


responsible tor progress in this direction. 


eress which hx 


to the pe 


Che pro is been made is due 


almost solely rsistent and thor 


in the beginning, a 
] 


ouch investigations of, 


relatively few inspired physicians, and 
now to a rapidly increasing number of 
investigators, among them the U. S. 
Public Health Service and certain state 
and municipal health departments. These 


into this field, 
and through research work and painstak- 


official agencies have gone 


ing efforts have gradually increased our 
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knowledge of the occupational 


an 


are 


of responsibility for those diseases 
the 


responsible. 


yulders of the indi 


istrv 


y! 


that industry will not fully accept 
sponsibility for occupational diseases until 
compelled to compensate for disal 
resulting from them. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, the writer 
most happy to pay this 


industrial 


physician—he 


desires and 


? 


tribute 1 


has 


opportunities in industry, he has a 
them; he has been recognized by 


indus 
as an important element, and he is 


vared to cover an even wider field 


is the outstanding 


re t 


m 
he 


g 
edicine. 
result of this. 


improvement in 
All other improven 


So far as the employer is con 


he must be given credit for 
fact 


the 


important element in industrial mar 


that industrial 


rec 


It might be said, how 


seen 


radually forcing the accept 


eTT 


medicine 


TY) 


ment, capable of great assistance 


maintenance 


of working 


torces, 


quently of enhancing production 
Credit must also be given the emp! 


ror 


} 


nis 


change in 


attitude 


towal 


workingman, as evidenced by his 


to assist his working forces, 


the 


the 


ma 


Ty? 


omotion 


of their 
their 


intenance 
of 
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ve 


not 
health, 
neral 


we 
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TETRA-ETHYL LEAD AND THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
J. H. SHRADER, Pu.D. 

r, Bureau of Chemistry and Food, Baltimore City Health Department 

RECENT series of deaths ether, ethyl bromide and gasoline. It is 
m tetra-ethyl lead at Bayway, table towards water, but decomposes in 
|., has been given such spectacu- direct sunlight, and should be stored in a 
isis by the daily press that the dark bottle in a closet.! 

s been greatly alarmed as to Extensive physiological tests on the 

hazard involved. The product toxic properties of tetra-ethyl lead have 

lubbed “looney gas” and has been made by the Chemical Warfare 
umed to be identical with so- Service at Edgewood Arsenal. These 
ethyl gas” he automotive in- results are summarized as follows: 
Parallel with the popular alarm, 
unicipal health officers have for- 
the use of ethyl gas and others kin Application 


~ 


LETHAL DOSE 


on considering . per kilo weight 
» and still are considering such 0.3 c.c. per kilo weight 


f the problems confronting the ea pi c. (0.132 gt per kilo 


ve engineer is the elimination of 
lled knock in the operation of 
Furthermore, the 
for increased production of 
s is leading to a greatet 
ntent of the lower fracti “vidence indicated that smaller doses 
in the commercial gasoline. re cumulative in acti by whatever 
» administered. If as toxic for man 
necessary 
ion. The 
, the elimination — repor at that al ealing with 
increased availa- a hig ipoid soluble lead compound 
| crude oil hich is capable of skin penetration and 
comparatively stable. It is probably the 
fuel would pet ne mly compound where acute lead poison- 
of motors of much higher jing follows absorption through the skin.” 
n, with attendant conservation Furthermore » rey tates: “ When 


25 per cent of our petroleum, tetra-ethyl lead is applied locally near or 
a matter of great economic and over the abdomen, the lead acts directly 
al importance. Tetra-ethyl lead on the intestines producing acute lead 
product, colic, followed by ulceration which may 
thyl lead’ has the formula lead to peritonitis.” A detailed list of 

H;), and is a transparent, pale, the symptoms with discussion is contained 
lored, volatile liquid. It decom- in the above report which is on file in 

t 120° C. and is soluble in alcohol, the office of Brigadier-General Amos A. 
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the Chemical Warfare Service 


F rie of 


in Washington. 

Tetra-ethyl lead has not been marketed 
in the pure state, but has been dissolved 
in an organic halide in approximately 
the proportion of three parts by volume 
of the compound to two parts by volume 
of the solvent, to which is added a little 
dark colored aniline dye to distinguish 
it. This product is called by the trade 
“ethyl fluid,” and has been marketed only 
in one liter steel cylinders with necks 
shaped like Erlenmeyer flasks, and sealed 
with soft tin caps. The service station 
operator inverts the cylinder over an iron 
cup on the delivery line from the gasoline 
tank, and breaks the seal by quickly 
engaging the neck over a vertical spike. 
Since the cylinder holds about two hun- 
dred “ shots” or 5 c.c,. aliquots per gallon 
of gasoline and a register indicates the 
number of “shots” withdrawn, the 
operator can tell when the cylinder is 
He lifts the empty 


empty. 
nearly empty) cylinder from the spike, 
Often the iron 


then (or 
and repeats the process. 
cup or holder is not entirely empty, so 
that when the new cylinder is opened in 
the unemptied cup, the liquid may 
be splashed the hand 
of the operator as he jams the new 
cylinder down over the vertical opening 
spike. 

One that he 
gets it all over his hands and coat sleeves, 
and that “the company issued instruc- 
tions that in all such were 
to wash it off with gasoline and tincture 
of green soap, but we don’t bother with 
that any more but just wipe it off.” An- 
station splashed 

and that it 
some Another 
and he 


over and 


service reported 


cases we 


other service 
some on his face 


“smarted for 


operat 
reported 
time. 
splashed some up his nostrils 
“nearly sneezed his head off all day.’ 
One service station operator stated that 
none ever splashed on him, and insisted 
that it was impossible so to do. It is 
clear, however, that if the cup or cylinder 
still contains an appreciable quantity of 


ethyl fluid, there will be some splash 
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when the neck is suddenly immersed dyr- 
ing the forcible puncturing of the ca 

In this manner the ethyl fluid is mixed 
with the ordinary gasoline as it flows into 
the driver’s tank, with the result that 
the autoist never has any direct contact 
with either the straight ethyl fluid or the 
mixture of ethyl fluid and gasoline, called 
“ethyl gas” by the trade. 

A large amount of experimental work 
has been done by Sayers and his co- 
workers at the U. S. Bureau of Mines? 
on the public health aspects of any pos- 
sible poisoning by the lead which is dis- 
charged into the atmosphere in the 
combustion of the ethyl gas. 

For over eight months, experimental 
studies were made on the effects of the 
exhaust gas from an automobile engine 
which was discharging into a sealed room 
The animals used were pigeons, guinea 
pigs, rabbits, dogs and monkeys, near! 
one hundred in all. The concentration 
of exhaust gas in air used was that which 
when coming from the average autom 
bile would be 4 parts carbon monoxide 
in 10,000 parts of air; this concentration 
would be allowable for but a period of 
one hour exposure from the standpoint 
of carbon monoxide. The concentration 
of exhaust gas in air used was such as 
to exceed that known to exist in ordinary 
traffic of a city street. The carburet 
was adjusted so that the carbon monoxide 
content of the exhaust gas from t 
engine used was less than one-half 
found in the average automobile ex! 


gases. 


The animals were divided into 
representative groups. The first tw 


groups were exposed for periods of thr 
and six hours, respectively, and the ¢! 
group not exposed, but used as c 
The animals were thus daily exposé 
three and six hours over a total p 
of approximately eight months to a | 
concentration of exhaust 
exposures were such that the lead 
tent of the air breathed by the a1 
was similar to that which would 1 


gas. | 


when exhaust gases of an average 
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ne. Two test periods of several 


ptoms 


LEApD 


ethyl gasoline are diluted 
tain about 4 parts of carbon 
10,000 parts of air, the per- 
sure for one hour from the 

irbon monoxide poisoning. 

nsiderably higher concen- 
than 


exhaust gas would 


ccur. 


were observed throughout 
st period for symptoms of 
as colic, paralysis, loss 


loss of weight. 


inimals gained weight, one dog 
five puppies, all of which 
rmally and apparently vigorously 
in the experimental chamber 


the 
The 
recipitator was found to be the 
collecting the 
minute of lead (.002 

per cu. ft.) contained in the 
ur. A most 
vestigation was 


made by 


\very. 


were 


rminations 


Fairhall and of 


ent method of 


traces 


interesting part 
the result of 
25 carcasses of various ani 

h died from 
were killed. 
instances no lead whatever and 
very minute traces (0.003 to 0.3 
hin the limits of analytical pro 
0.02 mg. of lead), but in 

re than was found in similar 
nimals which had not been ex- 
The question of the possibility 


inter-current 
These showed 


ved symptoms of lead poisoning 


subsequently seems thus to 
answered completely in the 
Minot that 2.08 


proportionate weights of |! 


reports mg 
human 
ve been found in persons having 
of plumbism, 
mg., accumulated 
+ months, 


and 
30.0 cats 


symp 


in 
iod of gave no 


signs 


pDlumbism and no except 


the gums 
ad content of the chamber ait 
was 0.002-0.007 


yt 


mg. 
12 t 


int 


1 was from apparently 


nt of the lead introduced 


} 


h showed also that 63 to 80.6 


AND 
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per cent of the total weight of lead added 
to gasoline as tetra-ethyl lead was recov- 
from deposits in the engine and 
exhaust pipe | that the remainder when 
discharged the form of large 
particles of scale too heavy to remain 
suspended the breathing atmosphere 

Tetra-ethyl lead completely decom- 
posed in the process of combustion in au 


ered 
an 
was in 


ied In 


automobile lead 
chloride (or sulphate, oxide 
and sometimes a little metallic lead. This 


would appear to explain, perhaps satis- 


motor, as 


appearing 
bromide), 


great decrease in toxicity 
through the motor. 
engine was operated 


factorily, its 
when passed 
When the 
a period of about two months the lead 
added in the gasoline as lead tetra-ethyl 
grams, over of 
which was recovered from various parts 
the engine mechanism, the remaining 
per cent being accounted for by that 


over 


was 83.67 63 per cent 


lost in cleaning out deposits, the unre 
covered deposits in out-of-way 
and that discharged into the air. During 
this investigation, the air entering the 
chamber was continuously passing overt 
the exhaust scale from the engine which 
one-fourth inch 
in amount 


places, 


formed a laver about 
thick, certainly 
than would ever collect on city 
Also, this in 
agitation by the vibration of the engine 


and represents both in amount and treat 


far greater 
streets 
constant 


scale was kept 


a condition which is quite remote 
uuntered on the 
if scale from automo 


ing 
from 
through discharge « 


enc streets 


number of times the 


biles, in view of the 


cleaned 


streets are either by rain or by 
However, only about 15 per 

haled lead was retained 
1 that 
retained 


from 


flushing. 
and it is possible 

is was 
throat 
was swallowed or expectorated 
ethyl gas has been in public 
ars and 200,000,000 gal 
20.000 


apparent 


have been dispensed by 


stations in 22 


ns 


states, without 
injury or loss of life, at least in so far 
1.3 


is any known rep rts are concerne 


ethyl solit vhen it drove off 

1 tl exhaust s made him ill 
carbon m xide et al!) 

In view of the above discussion it is 

clear that an appreciable hazard has 

potentially existed in the handling of the 


1e service station operators, but that the 


public have not been exposed to such 
dangers on account of the difficulty of 
obtaining these cylinders. It has beer 
possible at times for the public to secure 
the cylinders, but a service station oper 
itor or distributing ent is unde 


contract with the manufacturers whereby 
he agrees not to sell ethvl fluid in such 
a manner, and in violating he becomes 
iable to severe penalties However, the 


manufacturing company has now with 


Lactic Acid Milk in Infant Feeding.— 


Acid milk prepared by the method described 
} Ma +t Da ‘ ed ) tea 
sp I la ».P.) is added, drop 
by dr to a pint of tw e milk, which 
is pre boiled 5 tes, the scum re 
moved, and allowed t [wo tablespoon 


is advisable to stir about x times to every 
drop of lactic acid added. It should take at 
least twenty minutes for one teaspoonful of 
lactic acid to be added. The use of a tall ves- 
sel and stirring with a glass rod seem to give 
a finer curd than the use of a flat pan and 
stirring with a spoon 

“Lactic acid milk in infant feeding is no 
panacea. When it can be used routinely with 


in ( emoving a 
( ssible hazards to sery 
nploves, and thus restricti1 
! ( t haza trom ethyl flu 
\ men who are under the 
f t nanufactu 
1 
es at the home plant whe 
‘ uards can be instituted an 
In so far as the public is 
1 V W OF tne 


served untoward results in the 
vears is strikingly significant as 
extent of the hazard involved in t 
of ethyl gasoline. Negative as 
findings, however, it does not 
wide-awake health officers to fai 
tain a keenly observant attitude t 
first indications of trouble, but tl 
ines are too significant to wart 
hasty and unsubstantiated action 
meantime the splendid work < 
by Dr. Savers and his associates is 
] 


continued, and the public healt! 


can well afford to await the ver 


facts 
REFERENCES 
port of work of the 
N h ( S 1 No 
¢] Ena 
‘ 1 re ts it is believed that 95 pe 
babies wi vain oO i good meth 
I The othe 5 per cent require &£ 
i! is we as ireful feeding H 
the case of athreptic infants, acid 1 
them It 
t meal oT ne i€ 
ncentrated fee ng nd t virt 
rcidit enables these infants to tft 


digest it more readily than sweet milk 
also been found valuable for the br 
baby in need of complementary 1t 
Lactic acid milk may probably replace 
milk in the severe diarrheas of in 
by increasing gastric acidity may play 
portant role in the prevention and tré 


of rickets and tetany Morris Gl 
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on 
from the Bureau of Mines, the t 
lous extent of ft} ent concim 
| | 
lrawn the sal tf ethyl fluid in cvlinders 
} ful of ‘ led It 
\ t. 1924 


VITAL STATISTICS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL USES* 


DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, M.D., D.Sc., 


\.P.H.A 


FreLLow 


Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life Insurance mpan 


seems to be sus- 
f statistics and statisticians 
First, anyone who 
1ent knowledge of higher 
of statistical method to 

is a genuine statistician will of 
nd himself among the group 
ws” collectively labelled as 
there the 
nd an inherent distrust of the 
yndly, the public is easily con- 


reasons. 


nd seems to be in 


rures; the methods employed 
s are over its head, and it does 
hat it cannot fully understand. 
incomprehensible offends the 
superiority. Any element in 
ent, whether it be a statistical 
that is not 
arouses distrust if not 
almost 


a foreigner, 
a normal and 

tinctive reaction. 

are to 


reasons, if Statistics 


by the public, and are to be 


they must be made 


ing facts and in motivat- 


as simple 

‘oo meticulous an explana- 
hnique wearies the casual reader 
ses rather than allays suspicion 
thy. Hence, a simple presenta- 
tatistical observations is to be 
points of interest 


the 
reader is 


| he chief 


and minor ones 
the 


miss entirely the very items one 


stressed 


Otherwise very 


inxious to emphasize. Practically, 


ns that figures are greatly helped 
the Joint Session of the Health Education 
and Vital Statistics Sections of the 


Health Association at the Fifty-thi 
ng at Detroit, Michigan, October 21, 1924 


(21 


trend lines 


may be a lot more effective than compli 
cated curves. 


To this same end, even numbers are to 
be desired in the popular presentation 


Decimals are often a stumbling block to 
the popular reader. 
experience will frequently carry 


lwo extreme figures 
in any 
more weight than a long table of figures 
even though simple in character. To say 
that the tuberculosis death rate 
declined from 1910 to 1923, from 150 per 
100,000 to 85 

than to present to the reader a long table 


in Ohio 
per 100,000 is more striking 


of mortality records year by year in 


Ic, 


which decimals are indicated. The publ 
of course, is not interested in mere data 
] major 


If interested at all, it is in the 


results and it wants them interpreted not 
too tediously 

As an example 
terpretation of s 
perhaps be p 
ence of the 
Company in 


through its m 


teresting way that the press will not only 
reprint it and comment on it editorially, 
more in 


but will actually come back for 


The 


interviews each mont! 


formation Statistical Division has 


many with news 


paper and magazine writers who come for 


the missions ‘ 4 
n 101 l 
items of pu ea St the com 
iny S mof;rta exp l l attra 
f +] +1 ‘ 
ive [orm tha pres W a 1S in the 
issemination of the informatio1 Phe 
experience ert | +, that taty 
tical Gata Can Dé sented 1 sucn an in 
| 


data, either relating to articles published, 
or to subjects which such articles have 
suggested. Many of you no doubt have 
seen press references to “ The Relation of 
Common Colds to Absenteeism in Indus- 
trial Organizations,” to “ The Probable 
Success of Insulin in Checking the Death 
Rate from Diabetes,” to “ The Diseases 
Which Kill More Women Than Men ”— 
all of which have originated in the Statis- 
tical Bulletin. One could cite many more 
examples of subjects which have received 
wide and unsolicited publicity as a result 
of having been presented in an interesting 
way, without too many figures, but with 
plenty of emphasis on striking and newsy 
data of real primary public health im 
portance. 

Another factor that seems significant is 
the importance of remembering that 
figures are usually presented to the pub- 
lic, first to interest and inform individuals, 
and then to stimulate these individuals to 
action. Opposition to a comprehensive 
health program with which the statistics 
may be associated does not often arise be- 
cause someone intelligently disapproves of 
the program. It is a trite but true thing 
to say that individuals are moved to ac- 
tion not by intellectual concepts, but by 
emotional appeals. It is the personal emo- 
tional reaction that determines the ap- 
proval or disapproval, the support or 
antipathy, of an individual toward a move- 
ment. Much less frequently does either 
the constructive idealism or the pernicious 
perversity of any movement itself affect 
action. Consequently it is important to 
try to relate figures to life and to human 
interests. In a statistical discussion be- 
fore the public, figures themselves proba- 
bly mean more than percentages. It in- 
terests a few of them to say that the 
infant mortality rate was reduced 25 per 
cent. It interests more to say that it was 
reduced by one-fourth. It means much 
more to point out that so many babies are 
alive to-day who would have died if such 
and such conditions had continued, or if 
this or that had or had not been done. 
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In New York City it is possible to say 
that, partly at least as a result of the 
diphtheria immunization work, the diph- 
theria death rate has declined from 22 to 
9 per 100,000 in the last few years. Is it 
not more interesting to say that diphtheria 
deaths have decreased from over 1.20) 
to less than 600 and that so many children 
are alive in 1924 who would have died ij 


the 1920 death rate 
-had prevailed? Of course it is 


necessary to give death rates in addition 


it 


and 1920 conditions 


ter 


in order to give a true picture of what has 


happened. 


In the industrial insurance experie: 


of the Metropolitan Life Insurance ( 
pany it is possible to point out that 


death rate has declined to a remarka))! 


degree during the period 1911 to 1922 
a result of the nursing service provid 
for industrial policyholders and as a result 
of the health educational work among ¢! 


group. It may be pointed out that 
improvement in this particular gro 
materially in excess of the improven 
for the general population. Interes 


added, however, when it is stated that the 
accumulated saving of human lives in t 
period, in excess of the improvement 


the general population mortality rates 
Of 


represents 141,559 human beings 
course it may interest some to go 


further and state that this means a savu 


thousand and three hundred seventy 
dollars in death claims! 
The publicity specialist appeals t 


of twenty-eight million, two hund: 


e 


not to make statistics a fetish. Wathn 


the bounds of accuracy and validity w 


asked to drive home the truth by ma! 


vivid a mass experience. One wa) 
doing this is to remember that 
experience represents an accumulat) 
individual experience and that its 
pretation will be more effective i! 
trated by and applied to individual 
or groups of human beings such as | 
working men, etc. 


In all of this, we are, of course, assu 
ing that the interpretation is being ap} 


thinks that 


‘se OF O11 
ired by scientific methods, 


led and analyzed, shot 
he recognition that there is 
all, fundamental 


Accuracy and 


1 after 


man lives 


specially important from the 
x] The public to a great 


‘You can prove 
It would seem to be 
any 


gures. 


build confidence on 


THE THEORY OF THE USE OF OIL FOR 


FOR DestroyiInG Mosouitro Larval 
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thing but a wise and honest use of figures 
In studying past or current phenomena 
or in forecasting the future by statistics 
an accurate compilation plus a legitimate 
interpretation are essential. Given these, 
supplemented by an effective presentation, 
statistics will be recognized by the public, 
as indeed they are in fact, as the basic 
instrument for the illumination of truth 
and the orientation of the public mind. 


DESTROYING MOSQUITO LARVAE* 


yi? 
Health 


BLIC 11 l and sani 
particular are giving more 

re attention to the problem 
he prevalence of mosquitoes 
rectly stated, to eradicat- 


yenera 


made 
their 


advance has been 


ls used to reduce 


Even though more or less 


methods such as draining, fill- 


cing with minnows, are used 


bodies of 


are many 


hich mosquito breeding must 


by other means of a more 


iture. is ordinarily used 


se and the total amount of 
ing enormously. 


reasing 
ist thirty years a great 
kinds of oil have been 
nosquito larva An oil was 


| which would spread easily 


tace of the water without 
what effect it exerted upon 
his method of selection was 


in the past because any crude 


HOWARD WHIPPLE 


Councu, Clevela 


GREEN 


hio 


nd, 


oil of light specific gravity which would 
Today, 
non 


spread well would give results. 
» the many diffe 
are the 


necessary to study carefully 


however, due ti rent 


toxic oils that market, it is 


; 


on 
e avaliable 
oils, because many of the most toxic and 
volatile portions have been removed from 
the crude oil by means of the highly de 
veloped methods of modern oil chemistry 

In order to study an oil intelligently, 
it is to know the exact effect 
which it exerts upon the mosquito larve 


necessary 


In 1921 it was necessary to find an oil 
which would kill mosquito larve in a 
minimum length of time. This oil was 
controlling Anopheles mos 
166 


needed for 


breeding in over miles of 


quito 


ditches involved in an_ anti-malaria 
demonstration at Aguirre, 


The results of the experiments** 


taken in 1921 and 1922 to determine what 
properties of the oil were active in killing 
mosquito larvze may be outlined as fol 
lows (Full-grown Anopheles Albimanus 
Mosquito larvze were used in all experi 


stated ) 


ments unless 


**® These 
imerican urnal 


| thre 


I. The es f grown Anopheles 
ia! 
] to a me i 1 
ed betwee he 
hen pre 
nS 1 film of 
2 B I i iue to the oil enter 
; ‘ brea g siphons to an 
ex t t to | hysicall block 
the passa fa (Larvae die in the 
time after being ex 
posed 1 1 film of Nujol for 63 
hen cxp scd for 
minut ] heavy owls do not enter 
the siphon to any extent and there- 
fore a t exposure has no effect 
upon the 
3. By pr ) v due to the tox 
properties the volatile portions 
f the « enetrating the tracheal 
tissues. (Ga n mses death in 12 
n4iminutes. The 
f al ne cau 
th im t ise of gasoline in ? 
minutes and ne im 2 hours.) 
II. The rapidity with w h the larve die 
depends Ip the volatility and toxicit 


large quantities ot 


this stance in 1 
I t 1an those obta 
si i W he i 
i ( gravit 
( 0.855 is i e di less 1 
41 te \ VJ eT 
S ire I t sed ible the t 
1 k € larvx 
III. Larva i t ital se ina ve 
sl t time 
l. | t t fatal lose 
vaso tha e Ss ond, and 
ot ¢ ite Cexaco it le 
than two S It may be sup 
ed that tin require 1 
obtain a fata e of practically a 
light oils is ve smal 
2. The larve d t obtain “a fatal 
dose” of oils heavy that they do 


not enter their breathing siphons. 
IV. Culex 


to die 


a much longer time 
least 


larve require 
than nopheles larve (at 
6 to 8 times as long) 
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all light oils, when used in ex 

tica equally effective, a 

pe of time are required to k 

by some oils than by others. H 
ess i excess Ot o S use 

W n the effects For th 
field work needs to be carefully obser 
ising oils requiring long periods 
kill the larve 


used to apply 


The method 
the water surface is nearly as 


lependent upon a knowledge of 


habits of the mosquito. 
lays from 100 to 300 eggs on 
She 


surface. rests upon som 


vegetation or debris close to tl 
of the water while ovipositing. T! 


about 2 


days develop 
the 
propel themselves through the w 


body movements 


after 
which live in water. TI 
characteristic 
come to the surface of the wat 
rest alt 
time 


it frequent intervals or 


face for longer periods of 
from 5 to 10 d 


in which state they live t: 


ays the larve cl 


2 davs before hatching into 
idult mosquitoes soon fly away. A 


e of this life cycle determ 


NON-TOXIC 
Bv one method the surface 
of standing water is covered w 
providing the entire surface o 
is continually covered, will att 

hours ultimately kill all of the 

The oil film placed in this 
will prevent any mosquito from 


larva 


ing eggs as long as the oil filn 


the entire surface of the water 


film of this nature will also kill 
female mosquito if she attempts t 
surface for the 
In order to maint 
upon the 
number 


near the water 
of oviposition. 
film of oil 
for 


unbroken 


of the water any 
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of the é t 
5 tl selection of the 
= 


USE OI 
use a very large amount 
will spread well and 

wly. It is not necessary to 
n to the toxicity of the 

| of applying it. It is, 
ossible to use this method 
water or bodies of water ex- 


erable wind action. 


rOXIC OIL 
le method of oiling is to 
re water surface with an 
ill amount of a toxic 
will cause the larvz to die 
minutes time and may then 


oil. 


mpletely. Eggs may be de- 
itely afterwards which 

ly les ribe | It 1s neces 

e body of water again a 


re the new brood is ready 
be ne cessary to dis 
| at more frequent intervals 
ht toxic oil is used in small 
when a heavy non-toxi 
ge quantities. 


| of applying the toxic oil 


tance and depends upon a 
may be illustrated by this 
A small quantity of 
the 


ment: 
the center of surface 
tained in a beaker spreads 
ns towards the side of the 
Che oil film, unless an excess 

is held a 
s of the beaker by differences 
In the field this con- 
Mosquito larve, 
com- 


short distance 


nsion. 
centuated. 


17 


ly Anopheles larve, 


shelter along the 
or ditch. Larvze may fre- 
und in a ditch after 


manner, 


it has 
the ordinary for 
ften does not reach the sides 
This is even more true in 
taining running water where 
seldom reaches the pockets 


es unless great pains are 
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mtrol work 
writer to 


has been the practice in the c 
the 
‘paint ”’ both sides 


under the supervision of 
instruct the oilers to 
of all ditches. The 


will spread to the 


oil, if applied in this 


way, center of the 


ditch and thus kill all of the larve which 
may be present. 

The oil is most efficiently applied by 
spray cans, of which there are two general 
classes, represented by the Myers knap- 
sack spray pump, Panama type, fitted with 
a Bordeaux nozzle with which practically 
familiar, and the 

Air 

here in 


several serious dis 


all workers are already 
Spraver 


Pneumatic Compressed 


which will be described greater 


detail. 
advantages to the use of the knapsack 


There are 


spray can. In the first pla e it has a 
capacity of 5 gallons of oil which is a 
heavy load for the laborer of today In 


the second piace, the can carrie | on the 
back is hard to handle in rough country 


necessitating climbing fences or mounting 


other obstacles. Small quantitie f the 
oil are frequently spilled from the tank 
upon the back of the oiler which black 
ens the clothing and sometimes seriously 
or at least annoyinely, burns the skin 
In the tl d place there Sa strong ten 
dency for the oiler to use more oil than 
is necessary on the first part of the trip 
in order to lighten the burden Che out 


fit on the other hand is well constructed 


i 
and resists all sorts of abuse. The nozzle 


is easily cleaned if it becomes plugged 


reign matter. 
types of Pneumatic Com 


with f 
Several 


pressed Air Spray tanks and nozzles were 


tested over a period of three vears. It 
was found that the Myers Pneumatic 
Compressed Air Spray tank, fitted with 
a 2' foot extension and a graduating 
vermorel nozzle, gave the best satisfaction 
and was the most economical. The ca 
pacity of the tank is 3 gallons and it is 
carried in the hand suspended from 


‘ ‘ 
+ } ] ] +} tn? ] ] ] nil 
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means of manipulating a pump handle, CONCLUSIONS 
which operation must be repeated at not The cost of oil fortunately does 
infrequent intervals. The oil is released vary proportionately to the toxi 
only when the hand firmly clasps the toxicity of oils does not vary wit 
spring valve. The graduating vermorel specific gravity. It is accordin 
nozzle allows a perfect regulation ot the sary to test the toxicity of th 
oil spray by means of a needle valve and_ oils and to compare it with their . 
will handle satisfactorily oils of practi- Under certain conditions, a mixtur 
cally any specific gravity. kerosene having a high toxicity wit! 
The use of the extension allows the or crude oil having a low toxicity 
oil to be placed at the exact spot that cost has proved economical. The 
it is desired to oil, regardless of the oil mixture should always be dark in 
velocity of the wind. Thus the portion in order that it may be easily see: 
most active in killing the mosquito larve the surface of the water. Small 
always reaches the water surface, and is ties of black fuel oil may be 
not blown away as so frequently happens an oil of light color to meet this r 
when the spray passes through the air ment. It is usually more econom 
for a number of feet. Without the ex- use extremely small quantities of a | 
tension, or with a short extension, much toxic oil, distributed by means of a 
of the highly volatile and highly toxic Pneumatic Compressed Air Tan 
portion of the oil never reaches the water with a graduating vermorel noz 


surface in the ditch The graduating 2'4 foot extension at intervals 
vermorel nozzle places the oil better than more frequent than the length 


the other types tested and works satis- required to complete the life cy 
factorily when spraying at a minimum mosquito, than to use large quantiti 
rate. Field tests checked the observations a heavy oil at somewhat less 
and field men supplied with these nozzles intervals dependent upon the 
used less oil than when supplied with tion of the oil or the breaking 
other types of nozzles. film. 


Statistics on Street and Highway Safety— per cent of all accidents were du 
When the causes of death are tabulated less driving. 
from year to year, almost every city in the In each state and community statutes 
United States has a record of an increasing be passed investing in some aut! 
number of deaths resulting from street and agency the right to investigate a 
highway accidents. In 1923 the loss in this This agency should collect all 
country due to such accidents amounted to regarding the accident, such as: reck 
22,600 human lives, 678,000 serious personal carelessness or- incapacity of person 
injuries and $600,000,000 economic loss. Of mechanism of the vehicle; and physica 
these accidents about 85 per cent were due ditions of the locality in which the 
to automobile traffic occurred. The committee would als 
Analysis of automobile fatalities in it obligatory by law for those concer! 
several states attribute the major number ‘report all trafhe accidents, prov! 
of deaths to the operator. Of the 578 adequate penalty for failure to rej 
automobile fatalities in Massachusetts for Even though the report is not a 
1923, 218 deaths resulted from excessive and exact statement of the pr 
speed and 122 deaths from inattention. In _ statistical terms, it does serve as a gen 
an analysis by the Department of Motor’ cation of the extent of fatal and 
Vehicles of Connecticut of 10,264 motor accidents caused by motor vehicles 

y 


vehicle accidents, 57.8 per cent were due to (the Committee on Statistics, Confe: 
recklessness of the motorist. On the Wis- Street and Highway Safety, Dept 


consin State Trunk Highways in 1923, 41.3 merce, Nov. 3, 1924 


SAFETY FOR MORE AND BETTER 
ADVENTURES* 
ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


rman, Education Sectton 


ORGANIZED safety 
was an outgrowth of the 
ning of the public conscience 


move- 


en years ago to the appalling 
and limb that was going on 
this had as one of its im- 
the enactment of 
s compensation laws. The de- 
short-sighted 


nsequences 


speed and a 
had made industry a savage, 
monster that taking an 
toll in human suffering. The 

rs of the safety movement 


was 


sarily taken up in the elimina- 
» abuses, in the correction of 
doing things. It was an 
situation in which there was 
it was so obviously needed and 
itely needed that for a period 
ars there was no time to look 
liscover the larger social im- 
{f the movement and 
Ordinated with other parts of 


how it 


haracteristic of this stage that 
pment should have so largely 
about the slogan “ safety first,” 
nent that is both inadequate and 
and it is equally character- 
t the later, more 
f the movement that this slogan 


introspective 


bandoned. 
now 


itety movement 15S recog- 
rimarily educational, and in this 
flagrant ineptitude of the senti- 
particularly apparent. Safety 


ippropriate sentiment in the 


fore the Elevent 


National Safety ( 


‘oun ul, ( hica j 
railroad field, for safety on trains is more 


desirable than speed, barbers, stock re- 


ports or ladies’ maids, and safety under 
normal conditions may be made a prime 
But to go into the 
first,” 


which if it is taken literally and seriously 


requisite in industry. 
e slogan 


schools with tl “ safety 


means that safety is to be counted as the 


facts of 
numan nature, but positively immoral. it 
harm that might have 
| 


has not done the 


sense 


oul 
sufficiently 


been expected solely because 
of humor 
to cause to take this sentiment 
salt, but 
when the pro- 


must 


\ 
and balance is 


strong 
with a large grain of 
less the time come 


neverthe 
ponents of the movement 
make it perfectly clear to the public that 
they are no longer really thinking in terms 
of safety first. 

The fact is, 
not the prime | 
the contrary is true. 
thing in the world is adventure, and by 
adventure I mean a fresh, first-hand ex 
perience of life. All things worth while 
love, friendship, loyalty, knowl 


safety 1S 

Exactly 

The most important 


in life 
adventures in 
out to 


are 
spirit 


art, religion 
the human 
experience the realities of life; if these 


edge, 
which 
experiences lack the element of adventure 
it can only mean that life is not being 
lived in the keen way that makes it most 
that life i 
values. 


development has been al 


worth while; is deficient 


finest spiritual 
is the daring, vital, vig 
man and woman witl 


1 experience tl 


prime lerat 
prime desideratum in life, is not only t 
LOL iy tO 
ng this lin It 
ee ous, | uled 
Cor “ta 
gress ul e 1 
all ] t] | 
i 
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survived ; lescendants. Our blood 


is full of the urge of it, and it is unlikely 
that civilization will be able to divert 
the stream of life into tamer and more 


ignoble channels. 

But there is danger in living life in 
this ' Of ¢ there is danger. 
Danger is woven into the very warp and 
life. cannot be taken 
out of life without leaving life flat and 
uninteresting, any more than the bunkers 
and other be taken out of 
a golf links leaving it too 
easy to be worth playing over. The thrill 
in the game of life, quite as much as in 


1 


way. uurse 


woof of Danger 


hazards can 


without 


the game of golf, consists not only in 
the clean long drives down the fairway 
but 
even more in playing out of the rough. 

Here clean 
How is the safety mov 


in keeping out of the bunkers, and 


then is a straight, issue. 
ement to be har- 
Have 
we two opposing concepts, the adventur- 
ous life on and the safe 
life on the other rhat all depends upon 
mean by If by safety 
we mean safety first in the literal sense, 


then goodbye to adventure. 


monized with a life of adventure ? 


the one hand 


what we safety. 


But is that 
the real meaning of safety? is that its 
deep, inner meaning ? 

A ray 


when we 


We must make a closer analysis. 
of light falls on the situation 


realize that the word “safe” is incom- 
plete by itself and must be used with 
a preposition. The obvious preposition 


is “trom.” But that does not help mat- 


ters, for to be safe from something is 
still negative; it is an avoidance, an in- 
hibition. But there is another preposition 
that can be used equally well, namely, 
“for.” And here the difficulty begins 
to disappear for “safety for” is 
tinctly positive. Safety from leaves a 
vacancy, but this filled by 
safety for. Safety then instead of being 
merely inhibitory is in reality substitu- 
tional. It throws something out but it 


dis- 


vacancy is 


puts something else in‘its place. But 
what is thrown out and what is put in 


Well, that is up to you! You 
what safety shall mean for you. 


its place? 
may say 
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What do you choose to have throw; 
of your life? and what do you 
to have put in its place? As f 
| choose adventure. 
bad adventure thrown out and tl 
adventure brought in, and because | 
lieve that adventure is in truth the dee 
significant value in life, by that t 

I believe that we have here the 
meaning of safety. 

Take an example: You teach a 
to play foot-ball safely, or to sail a 
safely or to use a gun safely. In ea 
case you are showing him how 
have a good adventure instead of 
Instead of the bad 
breaking his collar-bone he can hav 


I choose to |] 


one. adventure 
good adventure of carrying the ball act 
the goal-line; instead of the bad 
ture of tipping his boat over, and 
ending his adventure entirely by d1 
temporarily by a stupid wait { 
he can have the good adventure of 
on to a thrilling finish; instead of « 
his hunting adventure with a 
through his leg he can have the 
adventure of the chase. 
very different safety f: 
Instead of imp 


This is a 
that of safety first. 
ishing life it does just the oppos 
makes life richer and more adventur 
Instead of “ safety first,” a better slogar 
would be “safety for more and bette 
adventures.” 

Safety then is leagued together in 
company of recreation, art, | 
religion and all the other good forces 
lite in the work of increasing the 
and breadth and quality of life. It recog 
nizes that there are good values and p 
values in life; it gives us the chan 
discriminate and select those values 
we most prefer. If you are not 
then you cannot select. You must 
what chance and carelessness have waiting 
for you in the form of an accident 

Safety allows you to make a 
to select in a purposeful way. An 
dent, on the other hand, is somethi 
into purpose, that 
your purpose by the dictates of c! 


noble 


breaks overw 


SAFETY FOR Mor! 


relessness. “Accident” by 
ins “ falling across”; that 
ss some order or purpose. 
finally is the condition that 
ssible to live a purposeful life 
nture. 
ess of evolution the survival 
is been survival of the safe, 
safe in this larger and 
Those have survived who 
ble to live this kind of life; 
the true safety. Civilization 
on with purpose of the 
it were begun under natural 
Safety has quite as important 
iy therefore in the civilized 


as in the savage life of the 


movement has been a reli- 
e who are giving their lives 
tell 


they 


of them could scarcely 
it the 
lealing with one of 
es of life. They 
they have set free 


reason is evident: 
the 
have done 


creat 


ive lives; 
it brings adventure into life 


is the potency to create a new 


bring the good adventure. 


hand. The 


recre¢ 


S point ot the 
ety and recreation is immedi- 
Safety rids us of the bad 


view relation 


ind opens the way to the good 
for recreation 
We 


streets, 


but it remains 
the children off the 
in the streets is better than 
at all, unless we can furnish 
other, safer places in which 
must go 


he two movements 


safety movement 
movement in order 
adventure. The 
the safety 


life 


sation 
better 
movement 


to 


the 


nee 


In order tree Lor 1e 


enture. They are both bound 


i 


inseparable parts of the move- 
richer, better, more spiritual, 
adventurous life. 

life 


certain dangers in that 


and normal; life cannot be 


l-proof without being made in- 


\ND ADVENTURES 


l. Safety consists quite as much in 


knowing how to face danger as in avoid- 


Safety in industry has turned out 

immediately correlated with effi- 

’ Safety in life in general has 

turned out to be immediately correlated 

with alertness and intelligence. Accidents 

are stupid. It is the ignorant, untrained, 
unalert boy that gets hurt. 

Safety has a place in the schools not 
primarily because of the lives that can 
be saved, although our experience has 
gone far enough to allow us to say that 
10,000 children’s lives a year can be saved 
through such education, but because it 
has this intimate and profound spiritual 
connection with life—in other words, it 
belongs in the curriculum because safety 
fundamental condition of life if 
to be an experience of life 


is a 
education is 
as well as a preparation for life, or better, 
if it is to be an experience of life as 
an inevitable condition for being a prep- 
aration for life, then it must deal with 
such things. 
The children 
fresh, true 
mental values, far 
rationalizations, have 
situation at once. They realize that 
are dealing with something | 
powerful that bears directly on life, and 
they throw themselves into the work with 
of a crusade. To them it 1 
aspect of the fascinating game 


with their 


tor 


themselves 
funda- 
with 
the 
they 
and 


intuition 
keener than 
grasped 


nalve, 
we 
our 


i” 


the fervor is 
another 
of living. 
This leads me to speak of another con 
Safety 
of a purposeful life 


cted 


tact with recreation. and recre- 


ation are both parts 
such dire 
the 
tionary process of 
for 
are only a part 


and 
toward 


purposefulness 1s 


continuation 
that we 


cannot ove tact 


the creat cosmic 


we 
process 
that objective is 
rtunately 
late human 

he soul 


ul 


But 
we ar 
paid in 


namely 


values, 


f safety 


lifferent 
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from the grown-up attitude We grown- 


ups do things for reasons, often not only 
exceedingly remote, but exceedingly poor 
so that our processes become a mere 
senseless, uninspire | treadmill. Children 
do things for immediate reasons and get 
far better value for their effort. What 
[ am trying to express is too subtle, it 
eludes me, but you will, I hope, appre- 
ciate that | am bold enough to want to 
claim for safety a share of that marvelous 
joy of living that is so essentially the 
spirit of recreation. 

Physical safety is only a part ot some- 
thing much large kor the same con- 
siderations apply to physical health and 
to moral health, and the concept of safety 
can be broadened to include not merely 
the individual but the community, the 
nation and the world. Take for instance 
the question of love. What does safety 
mean here? It does not mean, | assure 
you, being afraid of sex! Love is an 
adventure which is clearly within the 
world purpose, for it is tied up to the 
very passing on of life itself. Safety 
in the field of sex is quite as much safety 
for the good adventure as safety from 
the bad adventure. And the fundamental 
ethical problem of the situation is this: 


lid 


why accept a sordid substitute imstead of 


the real adventure itself ? 


Perhaps I have given you 
why we feel that safety belong 
schools. The ethical approac! 
the case of children has larg 
down. If it is to be reconst 
must be built out of the element 
problem of living together in a pu 
way. Has not safety exactly the « 
out of which such ethics can | 
The principles can be establishe 
field of physical safety where 
already such a rich emotional backg 
of intuition, and carried just as n 
further as may be desired. Perhaps 
will be interested to know tl 
movement is now making. suc! 
progress that we can with consider 
assurance say that it will be onl) 
years until every progressive schoo! 
the country will be teaching safety 

I think perhaps you will say 
view of safety is not really a vie 
safety but a view of life. Why, of 


it is a view of lite! You may start w 
you please, if you have discover: 

approach and if you will keep 

track, and you will always find 
finally in the presence of life its 
fact this is the test « 
found something worth while. 1 


f whether \ 


thing about safety is that it le: 


more abundant lite 


INFLUENCE OF COOKING AND CANNING ON 


VITAMIN CONTENT * 


WALTER 


r of Physiological Chemistry 


New 


CONSUMER’S interest in 

lies not much in the 

of the rate of destruction 

in a foodstuff as in the prac- 

n of how much he must eat 

re the vitamin effect of that 
\s an example of this point we 
the cabbage of the Delf experi- 
‘ngland. In her experiments, 
showed that one-thirtieth of 

f raw cabbage would protect 
pig from scurvy, but that after 
he cabbage for one hour, twenty 
much cabbage was required to 
She stated her 
that 
212 


of 


SO 


he same effect. 
quantitative form, 1.e., 
cabbage for one hour at 
destruction 


1 
Th 


iil 


et 95 per cent 


experiments we have confirmed. 


been used, however, in a way 


1 by 
we find 
people making 
of this sort: “ Delf’s experi- 
that foods are 
as protection against scurvy ” 


the investigator. 


05 


the 2 per cent, 
intelligent 

W CO 
hat are heated to boiling tem- 
no value 
foods 


at higher 


r higher are of as 
utics Canned 
at 212° F., 


tures, are worthless as protection 


which 
essed or 
scurvy,” ete. 
bservation fails to take into 
» features of Delf’s experiments, 
t 95 per cent is not 100 per cent; 
the actual quantities of cooked 


ac- 


sectior 


ot the 
rifty-third 


«i 


e the Food and Dr 
Health Association 
* Detroit, 


igs t 
at the | 
ran, October 


I 


I. EDDY 


, Teachers College, Columbia University 


rr 


Cily 


cabbage necessary to protection, and their 
relation to the amount we ordinarily eat. 
the human 
adult’s requirement for protection against 
scurvy. The infant’s is about five times 
that of the guinea pig. If we allowed the 
adult twice the amount necessary for the 
infant, and that is probably well in excess 
of his actual need, Delf’s experiments in 
terms of quantity of cabbage mean that 
you and I must eat about six and a half 
f cooked cabbage per day to be 
f that our 
A cupful of 
to eight 
words we need to eat 


1 cabbage to 


We do not know exactly 


ounces 0 
protected against scurvy, 1 is 
if 


cabbage 


sole source of vitamin ( 


cooked weighs close 
In other 


ful of 


ounces. 
less than a cuy 
secure adequate protection from scurvy. 
This does not seem to indicate that cooked 
It 


hat the person who uses raw 


foods are worthless as antiscorbutics. 


does follow t 


bage gets more protection per amount 
used than the the 
article; but that is quite a different 


ter from the assumption th 


Ca 


Ol cooked 


consumer 
mat 
at cooked cab 


bage is worthless as an antiscorbutic 

Let l 
still more significant. 
that raw spinach will protect 
in amounts ] 


and twentieth of a 


another example that is 


We have proved 


pig 


me take 


ina 


one-one hundred 


laily, 


as 
ounce but no 


It takes one-sixth 


as 
body eats raw spinach. 
f an ounce of the home cooked product 
Using the 
Is (prob 
ably too large a factor), [ 
get our daily requirement with less than 
two ounces of this cooked food, or 
actually about one-quarter of a cupful of 
cooked spinach. If 


to accomplish the same result. 
factor 10 to express human nee 


you and can 


get any co 
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spinach at all we would find it difficult 
to satisfy our appetite and fail to consume 
enough to protect us from scurvy. 

In brief, many of our cooked foods 
are actually better antiscorbutics, weight 
for weight, than certain raw foods such 
as apples. We become rumi- 
nants to avoid scurvy. 

These two examples suffice to empha- 
size the fact that what the consumer needs 
to know about the effect of cooking on 
foods is not merely percentage of destruc- 
tion of vitamin but the actual 
minimum protective dose. 

But there is another side to this story 
of the Delf experiments. Canned goods 
have been widely condemned as protec- 
tion against scurvy on the sole evidence 


need not 


content, 


that they are often processed at higher 
temperatures and for longer periods than 
the home cooked article. Spinach, for 
example, in No. 2 cans is usually cooked 
for 70 minutes at 240° F. Is there any 
basis for this wholesale condemnation? 
Does cooking in a sealed can have the 
same effect as cooking in an open kettle? 
Is destruction directly proportional to 
temperature or duration of heating? 
Evidence on both of these points is con- 
spicuously lacking. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley has recently 
stated that it is the function of the uni- 
versity investigator to always safeguard 
the public in matters of nutrition. In 
the same article he expresses some doubt 
as to the possibility of cooperation be- 
tween food manufacturers and _ the 
university research laboratory in the at- 
tainment of the above end. If, however, 
we are to actually measure the effect of 
form of 
years 
That 


risk was minimized to a large degree by 


commercial some 


processes, 


cooperation is desirable, and two 


ago we decided to take the risk. 


the fact that the individual with whom 
we made terms is the Chairman of the 
Food and Drugs Section of this Asso- 


ciation. Two years ago we began, with 
the cooperation of Dr. E. F. Kohman, 
of the National Canners Research Labora- 


tory, a critical study of the effect of the 
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commercial canning process on the 

min content of foods. This work is stil! 
progress. Our studies have already 
ered cabbage, apples and spinach, and 
we are now at work on peas, corn and 
peaches. The data obtained with the first 
three substances is now available.’ Some 
of the important developments are the 
excuse for this article. 

To digress for a moment to the basis 
of the experimental attack, what are ¢! 
established factors in vitamin C destru 
tion? Without regard to importance, w 
have learned that the vitamin is susce; 
tible to temperature changes, and ¢ 
chemical reaction, #.e., increase of 
perature tends to destroy the vitamin 
this destruction the foodstuff 
is acid than if it be alkaline or neutral 
Other things being « 
the longer we heat, presumably 
greater the destruction. Another f 
of prime importance is the presen 
absence of oxygen or oxidizing 
stances, and a debatable point in ex; 
mental circles today is as to whether 
per se is destructive at all or wheth 
merely speeds up oxidation, which is ' 


is less if 


in reaction. 


true destructive force. 

With these points in mind we ur 
took to determine first the nutritive \ 
of the commercially canned food w 
relation to vitamin content and the infl 
ence of the technology of canning 
vitamin destruction. In Table I, I ! 
summarized our results with cabbag« 


TABLE I 
Capseace as AN ANTI-SCORBUTI 
Daily Average | 
Amount orG 

Kind of Cabbage Fed ingms. Weight , 
Raw . 1 + 1 
Pressure cooked 10 l : 
Pressure cooked 20 
Hlome kettle cooked 10 
Home kettle cooked . 20 
{ ed n it 21 > F 
( ed—60 min. at 212 F 10 
Canned—45 min. at an i 4 
Canned—45 min. at 240° F. 8 
None (control) None 

Animals ning in weight survived for 90 
showed no scurvy on autopsy 

* Average gain or loss of the groups of 
each feeding 


a. Died of scurvy in 50 days. 
b. Died of scurvy in 32 days 


INFLUENCI 


crowth is not the absolute 
f protection from scurvy, the 


lings being in every case the 


ich we based state- 
rotection, the animal that is 
ws and the one that is un- 
declines in weight with more 
rapidity. The growth figures 
serve to illustrate contrasts be- 
tected and unprotected animals. 
I then we can observe the fol- 
lemonstrated facts: 
the basal diet alone (controls) 
als rapidly decline in weight and 
urvy in about 32 days. 
losage of one gram (approx. 
raw cabbage daily the ani- 
ire free from scurvy and gained 
more or less constantly during 
experimental period of over 


home kettle-cooked cabbage 
1 cabbage was substi- 

20 grams was 

against 

ul processed cabbage as 
212° F. in 


. in another 


60 minutes at one 
45 minutes at 240° F 
actually protected our guinea 
th this material with 5 grams daily 
ise and 4 grams daily in the 
brief, canned cabbage, cooked 
as open kettle home-cooked cab- 
| at the same or even higher 
rature, was actually from four to 
times as antiscorbutic as the home- 
article and from one-fourth to 
the value of raw cabbage. 
fourth result could, of course, be 
|] as due to the superiority of the 
canned, but from concurrent data 
lieve that the sealing of the food in 
before heating is the responsible 
for the difference between the 
and home-cooked article. We 
that this preliminary sealing 
ns by protecting the product from 
n during the heating process. 
esults wi bbage are confirmed 
experiments with spinach, 


ON VITAMIN CONTEN1 


90 


TABLE II 

Antr-S 
Daily 
Amount 


ms We ght in gms 


H AS AN RBUTI 
Average Loss 
or Gain in 


25 


+ +. 4 4 4 


ned were on the diet at least 90 


* Average 
ich feeding 
Died of scurvy ir 


In these experiments we note that raw 
spinach is protective in doses of 0.25-0.5 
grams daily; that fresh spinach as cooked 
and prepared for the home table is pro- 
tective only in doses of 5 grams or more 
daily. Canned spinach in contrast proves 

‘ctive in doses of one gram daily 
er processed 70 minutes at 240° F., 
or 120 minutes ¢ )° F. This contrast 
when we note that 
was actually 
in that 


is the more striking 
the home-cooked spinach 
cooked for only 
period never exceeded a temperature of 
212° F. These would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to explain on the basis 
of superiority of the canned product in 
Furthermore, 


15 minutes and 


results 


original vitamin content. 
in contrasting various methods of heating 
the canned product, we were able to show 
that the time of blanching was apparently 
more significant than the duration of the 
heating process after sealing, a_five- 
minute blanch with hot water being 
definitely more destructive of the vitamin 
than a two-minute blanch or treatment 
with steam for one minute. These two 
results then gave strong support to the 
view that if we wish to protect a foodstuff 
from vitamin C destruction our attention 
must be especially directed to protection 
against against leaching 
of the product by blanching. That view- 
point has been further confirmed by the 


oxidation and 


study of canned apples. 
Raw apples are not a 
en compared with cabbage 


rich source of 


vitamin C wh 


| 

K 
Raw 
Raw 
Raw 
‘ SUa 
H 
Home sce 
Ca t { 4 
t wat 7 
Canne 5 
Ping 

\ which i 
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TABLE Ill 
as ANTI-Scorputics 
Daily Average Gai: 
Kind of Apples Fed Amount in gms in Weight ’ 
4 
{ | + 
nned 
\ F. (A) 20 
N k \ 20 
Nit I N) 20 
Nit I N 20 
B «S 20 
B iked 2° F. (S) 20 + 8 
°A r s of nals on each feedir 
1) 
\ 5 Ww liet f t least 9 lays 
or spinach. If the fruit is fresh picked, labelled “N” in the Table. The fifth 


7.9 grams per day is protective to 
the 


guinea pig, but on storage the vitamin 


destruction proceeds to such an extent 
that with apples released trom cold stor- 


age in winter the protective dose may be 
as high as 30-40 grams In ordinary 
cooking such as producing apple sauce 
or baking, the retention of the factor is 
almost nil, destruction is practically 


complete. The apple then is a particularly 


valuable food for observing the effect of 
Variations im te log n the antiscor 
butic content. 

We decided not only to test out the 
commercial pack, but also to vary the 
methods for experimental purposes. We 
canned apples in five different ways. 
rhree of the packs followed the commer- 
cial process. The “A” apples were pared, 
cored and quartered, packed in cans, 
covered with hot water, exhausted, sealed 
and processed for varying periods at 212 


Th 


exactly the same wav, 


prepared in 
but before packing 
immersed in 2 per NaCl tf 

rhis was done to simulate 


e apples were 


were cen r 


several hours. 
a common practice among canners where 
the parers get ahead of the packers and 


they resort to immersion to keep the fruit 
from discoloring in the interim. For 
contrast to these we submitted one lot 
of the normal pack apples to exhaus- 
tion with a vacuum pump under a bell 
jar and released the vacuum with pure 
nitrogen gas This process was thrice 


* attempt to wash out oxy- 


gen gas with nitrogen. These apples are 


treated in the same way as t! 
group, but the vacuum was released 
with pure oxygen gas instead of nit: 
the object being to increase the ox 
content. 


All 


same 


re sealed and processed 
and after sealing, determi: 
n rf the 


gas 


these 


Way, 


xXvgen content 


made by the usual 


1 


‘he results of 
Table LV. 
TABLE IV 


WasuHine 
IMMERSION 


iven in 


N 


ment 


lecan (A) 
washed (N) 


eated (S) 


taste of brine detectable in the 


1 therein 


rse 


Chese analyses brought out an inte! 


ing point in showing that the brine tr 
quite 
| 


elaborate nitrogen wasl 


ment was as effective as 
ling in reducing t 
can content of oxygen gas, but the fe 
tests showed that while the nitrogen w 
ing had reduced vitamin C destru 
somewhat, it was not nearly so effectiv: 
‘tion as the brine treatment. 
result appears in Table III. The 
inference seems to be that in contra 
nitrogen washing the brine treatn 
must also eliminate a destructive 
that not molecular oxygen. Sin 
prevents discoloration, and the disc 
tion is due to the activity of an ox 
must inhibit the activit 
more of the factors in this syst 


protec 


iS 


system it 


one or 


j — N ( n Car 
2 
AY 
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— 
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ON VITAMIN CONTENT 


devel- nach provid almost equally rood 

practical protect! in al nts equivalent to 2¢ 


wodstuffs 


raw spinach 


aoses 


9Tams. 


idies demon 


corollary to these results bel ‘ hese st 


by Kohman that strate that every foodstuff however pre 


] 


n is probably due to oxida- experimentally, 


e treatment not only — tha ‘neralization one set 
but also reduces 1 predict what will happen in 
t only dangerous 


show that in cook- 


effect of canning on other ut misleading 


late have in ing foodstuff the canner | it increased 
& destruction vitamin destruction over that produced 
vegetable we ie h kit f these two vegeta 


ruction of any’ bles and fruit, but has actually accom 
either vitamin plished his purpose with less destruction 
however, is a n the case of the antiscorbutic factor. 
and C content. Spinach The experiments have also been bene 
vitamin A being much ficial i egesting better technology in 
in that respect. Twenty- the pr ion of antiscorbutic foodstuffs 
‘f raw spinach daily was 
2EFERENCES 
he white rat 
ix nned Foods Ind. & 
fresh spinach is largely lL nd 1261; XVII, p. 69 
versity 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION WITHOUT 
MEDICAL INSPECTORS* 


F. E. HARRINGTON, M.D., LL.D., Fettow A.P.H.A. 
Commissioner of Health, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N THE administration of public vaccines or sera in the advance of diseas 

health work the line of demarcation and the latter group diagnosing com- 

between preventive medicine and municable diseases at the bedside after 
curative medicine has been too strictly their occurrence. Rarely is the physician 
drawn. The relationship that should ex- at the time of his employment by a de- 
ist between the public health administra- partment of health superior to his 
tor in the field of preventive medicine confreres in the community. 
and the practitioner of medicine in the Long experience in diagnosis, of cours 
field of curative medicine is lacking. eventually qualifies the inspector over | 
Departments of health, especially those brother practitioners who do not enj 
in the larger cities, have formed inde- this experience, and the present tender 
pendent units employing their own of removing the patient to a hospital 
workers and operating with slight regard placing him under the supervision of t 
to the same types of workers engaged medical inspector, deprives the gene: 
by private or philanthropic organizations. practitioner of much experience t! 
Departments of health have employed which his acumen might be improved 


physicians, nurses and inspectors to carry The inspector, therefore, becaus: 
out the three steps necessary in the con-_ special opportunity, becomes more | 
trol of communicable diseases, namely, ficient. Why should these few 


the education of a community toward developed in proficiency to the loss of t! 
immunization; the early discovery and general practitioner who first sees and 
notification of the existence of a studies the patient? 

communicable disease, and the establish- The diagnosis and treatment of 
ment of quarantine and isolation followed municable diseases is no less the 
by terminal disinfection. of the private practitioner than is 

In the first two of these steps the nosis and treatment in other phases 

services of physicians are necessary. The the practice of medicine and surgery. The 


liag- 


third step can be performed by inspectors private physician is therefore an impor- 
or quarantine officers who are not tant adjunct to successful communicable 
physicians. Being dependent, therefore, disease control. 

upon the physician for immunization, In 1920, the city of Minneapolis wit! 
diagnosis and notification, the tendency a population of 380,000 had seven me lical 
of public health administrators has been inspectors employed in the Department 
to employ a corps of physicians either in of Health on a part-time basis, at 4 
clinics or in the field, the former group monthly rate of $125. It was th 
administering immunizing or protective at shat time for the general practi 


to report by telephone a case or sus} 


* Read at the ] t Session of the Public Health 
ne case of a so-called major commu! 
the Ame 7 Associ at he ty- 
third Annual Meeting at Detroit, Michigan, October 21, disease, The medical inspector 
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which this disease or suspected 
was then detailed to make 
n of the patient to diagnose 
condition, and if it proved 
mmunicable disease reportable 
iw and subject to placard quar- 
rt the case to the Depart 
Health. Certain data were 

the district medical inspect 
rmation. It was then the 
to assign this case to a sanitary 
whose duty it thereupon became 
the home; obtain certain epi- 
ind sanitary data, and to affix 

establishing quarantine. 

time to time during the progress 
sease the district medical in- 
is his judgment dictated, would 
me, and when in his judgment 
lvisable, not infrequently without 
lvice from the attending physi- 
variably washed his hands of 
re, the quarantine was re- 
raising quarantine the district 
pector would release the in- 
notify the department, where- 
tary inspector of the district 
1 to the home, fumigate, not 
wo rooms, by burning therein 
le candle, and then remove 
premises the quarantine placard. 
edical inspectors on a part-time 
| engaged in the practice of 
in the community, not infre- 
lelayed calls assigned to them 
er their own office hours. Com- 
were made that the medical 
sometimes called at a home as 
10:30 o’clock in the evening, when 
tient and his family had gone to 
[here was also a tendency on the 
the medical inspectors to agree 
less with the tentative diagnosis 

| by the attending physician. 
the time medical inspectors were 
1, chickenpox was not a disease 
tined by placard, and occasionally 
e in diagnosis to smallpox was 
yn cases reported as suspected 


x. In order to be on the safe 


attending physician often re 


ported a diagnosis of suspected smallpox, 
ind this diagnosis was frequently con- 


curred in by the medical inspector, and 


the smallpox quarantine _ restrictions 
established. 


A study of the vaccinal status of small- 
pox patients during the calendar year 
1919 showed that 5 per cent of all such 
cases had at some time in their lives been 
successfully vaccinated. Since the re- 
sponsibility for a careful diagnosis has 
been placed in the hands of the attending 
physician the percentage of successfully 
vaccinated persons reported and quaran- 


tined with smallpox, has been only 0.6 


of one per cent. 


Certain details of control work such 
as the vaccination of exposed inmates in 
smallpox quarantines and the taking of 


diagnostic and release cultures in diph- 


theria, were performed by the district 
medical inspectors. These medical in- 
spectors, however, undertook in no way 
to institute or advise treatment or a 
minister antitoxin in diphtheria, either in 
curative or pr 

The two outstanding faults in the fore 
going procedures were: first, the lifting 
yf the entire responsibility for the diag 
nosis from the shoulders of the attending 
physician, who probably had had the case 
under observation, and placing it upon 
the shoulders of the employed medical 
inspector who rarely took time to observe 
the case beyond the initial visit. A lack 
of responsibility on the part of the 
attending physician resulted in his lack 
of interest as well as indifference in the 
proper diagnosis of patients whom he had 
been called upon to treat. Second, due 
to the delayed diagnosis, an unnecessary 
delay in the administration of antitoxin 
in diphtheria and the establishment of pro 
tective isolation and quarantine resulted 

Reorganization of the Department of 
Health in Minneapolis in 1920 made it 


1 


possible to institute changes in th 


e puvilt 


health procedures, and this was don 


Terminal fumigation was discontinued 
The customary quarantine placard con- 
sisting of a large multi-colored card was 
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changed to a small warning sign, five 


by eight inch was so afhxed to 
to be a notice and warning 
to enter and not 
that the 


The dis- 


the premises a 


persons 


to the neig 


about 


hb rho id 


only to 
aon 
premises were in quarantine. 
trict medical inspectors were relieved of 
their permanent employment and placed 
upon a per diem rate of pay subject to 
call. 
lieved of the duties that they had per 
formed, and nurses who had previously 
in epidemiology were as- 

districts for such duty 
under the immediate supervision of the 


The sanitary inspectors were re- 


been trained 


signed to the 


Commissioner of Health. 

The procedure for the control of com- 
municable diseases was established as fol- 
lows: The physicians of the city were 
circularized; the 
communicable diseases and suspect com- 
municable diseases, with terminal reports, 
cited; the responsibility for the 
these and their 
physician was 


laws on reporting of 


were 
recognition of diseases 
suspects by the attending 
made clear and the new policies of the de- 
partment were outlined ; immediate quar- 
established upon the 


from the attending 


antine was to be 

receipt of a report 
physician and no check on the diagnosis 
was to be made; the release of quarantine 
would follow the terminal report from the 
physician, under established rules, but in 
no case would the quarantine be released 
until the minimum period of quarantine 
had expired and the quarantine require- 
ments met. This tended 
toward a better understanding and closer 
codperation between the Department of 
Heakh and the five-hundred-odd prac 
titioners of medicine. 

At first were some 
s, and certain physicians de- 
that diagnoses be made by the 
These 


procedure 


there 
standing 
manded 
Department of Health inspectors. 
misunderstandings, however, were rapidly 
cleared up. Not infrequently the depart 
ment was called upon for consultation in 
more or less reported atypical or obscure 
cases. In such instances the attending 
physician was requested to report a pro 


misunder-* 


visional or suspect diagnosis, upon receipy 
of which provisional quarantine was 
established and the physician 
allowed unmolestedly to study his patient 
until he could arrive at a final dia 
If his final conclusions were that t! 
ease suspected did not exist, quara 
restrictions were immediately remov: 
Reporting of communicable diseases by 


As a matter 


mediately 


telephone was discouraged. 
of information, however, quarantine pr 
cedures were established upon the receipt 
of telephonic communication, but physi 
cians were required to report all notifiable 
diseases on the established report card 
which carried only enough information t 
identify the disease, the patient and his 
location. It was believed inexpedient t 
require a physician reporting a notifiable 
disease to give an extensive epidemiology 
on a report card. For these notifications 
a report and a terminal report card wer 
used. This terminal report card ind 
cated the recovery of the patient, 
death of the patient, or the fact that t! 
physician who had reported the case was 
no longer in attendance. In the Jatt 
instance it became the duty of the Depart 
ment of Health to maintain the quara: 
tine until the patient and the premises 
were eligible under the regulations { 
release. 

The report of a case or a suspect | 
the responsibility of the patient in 
hands of the reporting physician and 
patient credited to the care of the p! 
cian reporting until the department was 
notified to the contrary. 

Upon receipt of a notification card 
port through the mails or by messeng 
the quarantine nurse assigned to th 
trict was instructed to proceed t 
premises in which the reported dis 
existed and establish the proper qua 
tine by placard; to instruct the | 
and the family in the methods of is 
and in the regulations for the conduct 
the quarantine, the restrictions an 
munities therefor, and to 
epidemiologic information 
the proper study of the 


obta n 
nroner 


sary for 


il 
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health standpoint. No 
were ordered to the quar- 
s, except upon complaint 
he provisions of the quar- 
he terminal report card 
in Was received. 
attendance were expected 
laboratory examination or 
specimens previously sub- 
lical inspector excepting 
il cultures in diphtheria. 
gative culture from the 
| by the attending physi- 
culture from the patient 
m all exposures in the 
me were taken by the quar- 
examination in the 
\ttending physicians were 
lminister the necessary vac 
ns or sera. The Depart- 
undertakes in no way to 
tion that properly belongs 
in in practice. Vaccines, 
sera are distributed free by 
to physicians. Suspect 
lisease reports were ac- 
chool nurses and suspect 
vere established and the serv- 


clan urge ntly recommende d 


studies are satisfac- 
by the nurses assigned 
luty. Quarantine instruc- 
sued in pamphlet form, and 
explained by the quarantine 
time of establishing quaran- 
eruptive diseases the 
quarantine release is estab- 
lepartment, and the nurses 


ive been met. Professional 
ie terminal report of 
in charge is unnecessary. 
re deemed not ready for re 
referred back to the attend- 


1920, until October, 1921, 


Health operated under 
escribed without the serv- 


il inspectors. The latter 


date is mentioned only in proof of the 
success that had attained the administra 
tion under the procedure. 
Being somewhat fearful of an outbreak 
of diphtheria in October, 1921, the de- 
partment directed the Commissioner of 
Health to employ two of the medical in 
spectors to assist physicians in making 
agnoses. These two inspectors were 
held available during a period of four 
f the Commis- 
sioner of Health upon the request of any 


weeks, subject to the call ( 


physician tor assistance in diagnosis 
During the period of four weeks there 
were but five calls made by these two 
physicians, four of which were requests 
from other physicians through the Com 
missioner of Health, and one a request 
direct to the inspect 1 from the family 
Two of the calls were for scarlet fever 
suspects and one for a case of diphtheria 
uarantine, a fourth was for a 
suspected case of smallpox and the fifth 
call was for a case of scarlet fever made 
by a physician who had recently resigned 
from the position of medical inspector 
and who therefore was as well qualified as 
the medical inspector he called. 

I feel confident that this incident clearly 
illustrates the attitude of the practitioners 
dicine in Minneapolis. It 1s worthy 
of note here that during the four weeks’ 
period that the inspectors were employed 
and during which time only five calls 
were made by them there were 637 cases 
of communicable disease reported by the 
physicians of the city without the aid of 
the inspectors. Since the middle of Oc 
tober, 1921, there have been no medical 
inspectors employed in the administration 
of the Department of Health 

In reviewing the four years in which 
contagious disease control in Minneapolis 
has been carried on without medical in 
spectors, and comparing the procedure as 


it is now working with the conditions 
existing under the program using medical 
inspectors, I have no apology to make tot 
continuing the present method. I am, on 
the other hand, enthusiasts There is a 


larantine work are re iuired 
tion to see that these re- 
1 +1 ‘ 
ee much keener response on the pa 
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physicians of Minneapolis to the require- The physicians of the city 


W 
ments for the diagnosis and report of ingly accepted their respon 
communicable diseases. There is a much_ there is every reason for the 
closer harmony and feeling of appreci- the community is better prot: 
ation between the physicians of Minne- the existing procedures than 
apolis and the Department of Health. ‘the old procedure. As a matt 
The prompt placarding of homes and the communicable disease morbidity ; 
prompt release of quarantine has even has increased although the mort 
made the community more appreciative of from communicable diseases has 
the efficiency of the method. The ab- creased, which can mean but 
sence of what is deemed interference and that is that the physicians « 
resulting from the visit to a notified com- are more prompt and more spe 
municable disease home by a medical in- report of communicable diseases 
spector with police power has been a_ they were when they were 
matter of comment both by the private upon the medical inspectors 
physicians and heads of families. liagnoses. 

Effects of High Temperature on Basal there is a temperature zone of minim 
Metabolism.—The authors have been work- olism which lies between 75° and 83 
ing under the cooperative arrangement be- femperature, within which a lows 
tween the United States Bureau of Mines and 36 calories per square meter 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilat- reached. It is the writers’ belie 
ing Engineers Research Laboratory. Metab- metabolism should be measured 
olism has long been known to increase in cold zone Above 85° effective temper 
climates. Contrary to what might be expected, body makes strenuous efforts to 
it also increases with exposure to high tem- its own temperature, by evaporat 
peratures. The development of the “effective  spiration, but the limit of thermos 
temperature scale” has made the study of the is reached at about 90°. Heat pr 
effect of heat upon body metabolism an easy found to be minimum at a body 
matter. “Effective temperature is an index of of 984° F. and to increase both 
the intensity of heat felt by the human body as___ below this figure. Metabolism increas 
a result of external temperature, humidity, and both higher and lower pulse rates, but the rat 


air movement. In other words, it takes care of increase is not as great as it is with 
of all three physical factors of the air, and change in temperature, so that the pulse rat 
therefore reduces the relation to its simplest is a more dependable index of the meta 
form involving only two variables.” The in- rate. The article concludes as follows 
vestigators attempted to find a body index for 

the rate of metabolism. The article describes 1. Carbon dioxide produced and oxyg 

the procedure used, the method of collecting sumed increase with exposure to high 
samples, and details with tables and figures the temperature. 


di and results. Respecting the respiratory 2. Heat production increases with e 
quotient (CQ, divided by OQ.) it was found to high and low temperature. 
that as temperature increases, the quotient, 3. There is a zone of minimum meta 


which is normally below one, increases until at between 75° and 83° effective tem 
about 80° effective temperature it becomes within which basal metabolism 


unity. In other words, the CO, produced be- measured. 

comes equal to the O consumed, in respira- 4. The metabolic rate become 
tion. From 80° to 98.4° F. the variation in the when the temperature of the envir 
quotient is rather small but above 98.4° a very ceeds the body  temperature.—} 
sudden increase appears. Upon investigating Yagloglou and Fult Pub. H 


this phenomenon further they discovered that Vol. 39, 
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THE NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF 


ce bearing on the nutri- 
yorted by Dr. W. M 
Medical Health 

entitled “An 


Children 


is ref 
Officer of 
an article 
of Feeding 
Milk Ration.” This 
ed by the National Milk 
f England 

the 
half 


girls between ages 


given a pint 
ifternoon from January to 


g this same period twenty 


milk. In 


ginal 


the 


7 
scuit without 


shifted, the ori 
ming the control for three 
ginal controls then receiving 


records were made of nude 


Vita W ich 

i sp eter results 
\ N W HT (OUNCES) 
Months 2nd 3 Months 


up B Group B Group A 
Control Milk Control 


Increase or Decrease 


Months 2nd 3 Months 
\ Group B Group B Group A 


Milk Control 


0.1 + 3.6 1.4 
16 +32 +0 3 
CAPACITY (LITRES) 
Months 2nd 3 Months 
\ Group B Group B Group A 
( Milk Control 
3 6 15 


vere eater from January 
\ to June ihe giris 
\ gained lore than 
¢ is ) lid 
B W € tne n k 
Group A, tl ained 

is the 1 recely ee | ilk 
how this result, it being 
1 the original milk 


MILA 


group were absent for more than a week with 
respiratory infections and their loss of weight 
seriously affected the improvement in the aver- 
age for the group as a whole. In the second 
period the milk group shows a greater gain 
than the control. 


Hemoglobin shows in every instance a 


greater percentage increase for the milk group 
The increase in hemoglobin is not less in the 
three spring months than during the three 
winter months That is there is not the sea 
sonal variation such as s ed veignt 

The improvement 1 vital capacity was 


greater in ea 


than when 


than the controls In one in- 


improvement 


nt was the same and in 


stance the improveme 

ne instance the milk group gained less than 
the control group 

It should be noted that most of these chil 
dren came from the families of weavers in the 
cotton mills. Due to the industrial stagnation 


following the war there was much unemploy 


ment About half of these families were in 
receipt of poor relief The children them 
selves were substandard in we t and in 
hemoglobin, according to the author 

The conclusions reached in the paper are 

1. That a issue of milk to der- 
nourished children at school causes a material 
increase in all the factors conducing to their 
physical well-being and good healt! 

2. That such an issue of milk has a general 
tendency to increase weight, and to augment 
the efficiency of the circulation of the blood 
by improving the respiratory action of the 

st and the quality of the blood 

3. That vigor and alertness are thus 
increased 

iore it was stated that he 
ment ot the Me 11 i ) i t tie 
imp vement 11 ¢ i e and ge i eaith 
associated with the « impt k was 
loubted 

This st ly seer t ive ve ly 
carried t and l the 

\ + + il + 1 i] 
t ! f evidence erta 
cla I } lr 

GEOR Parmer, Dr.P.H 


irable to the first group gummch group while receiving milk 
not. In comparing one group with 
another the advantage of milk is less marked 
} | rr } ter 
In two instances the K ip s \ i 
. 15 4 0.3 
12 / 
bsent f school 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


Expres t t nd statements of supposed facts are fr shed or ruthe tv of the writs = 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Mazyck P. Ravenet, Chairman Homer N. CALVER 

C. C. Younc, Louis I. Dustin, Px.D., E. R. Hayuurst, M.D., TALiarerro Cra 

Apert C.E., Harry W. Repriecp, Pu.D., ArtHur ToMALin, James A. Ty 
E. G. Routzaun, C.-E. A. Winstow, Dr.P.H 


THE SEDGWICK MEMORIAL 
_ DEATH of Professor William T. Sedgwick is so recent that those now 
engaged in public health work are still conscious of the great loss to our 
sion. The case is somewhat different with those who are now entering the p: 
sion and those who will enter in the future. 

At a meeting of the American Public Health Association in October, 1924, D: 
Victor C. Vaughan invited a number of the members to meet informally to 
the establishment of a memorial to Professor Sedgwick. It was decided that it 
should take the form of a medal, of high artistic merit and considerable intrit 
value, to be given from time to time to individuals who had rendered distinguis! 
service to the cause of public health. The American Public Health Association w 
invited to take charge of this medal as trustee, and to award it according t 
which will be formulated. 

Not less than $5,000 will be required in order to obtain a worthy design a 
to have the medals struck from year to year, 

A committee was appointed, as has already been mentioned in this |: 
and within a very short time notices will be sent to a large number of P: 
Sedgwick’s friends and former students asking for subscriptions. 

We have already published notices of his life written by students wl 
him and had profited not only by his counsel, but also by daily association with | 
He was the first to apply the teachings of biology, and especially that branc! 
which includes bacteriology, to public health work, and more than any othe: 
stimulated the pursuit of these studies and their application to the problems 
day. He has been aptly called “An ambassador of public health.” 

No person at present engaged in any of the branches of public health work 
needs to be reminded by a memorial of the debt we owe to Professor Sedgw 
To those who came in contact with him in the relation of student and profes 
simply as friends who were fortunate enough to spend a certain amount of 
with him at scientific meetings, or even as correspondents, he is still a livir 

vital force, still a wise guide and counselor ; and perhaps many of us, as fat 

are individually concerned, would prefer to keep him thus simply enshrined 
memories. For those who will come later, however, the case is not the sam 

all who knew him will rejoice in the establishment of this memorial to his work 

to him as a man. 
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tion has been honored by having thi 
As an: ‘lation, it will for all time kee} 
} 


ranked among the greatest w have evet 


e eyes of public health workers always 
re perpetually in the honor 


1 


profession of 


to the ippeal 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


public health aspect of “ anti-knock ” compounds added to gasoline for 
has been editorially mentioned in this JourNAL' in connection with 
isoline ’’ and lead poisoning. 
irst report from the United States Bureau of Mines 
Gases from Engines Using Ethyl Gasoline ” 
first 8 months’ investigations of the possible 
the exhaust of a rr. The writer 
watching the progress of these investigation 
“thyl gasoline’ contains 1/10 per c 
3 parts of “tetra-ethyl lead” and 
or trichlorethylene ) Neither 
or fuel. 
f the report is the apparent complete harmlessness ot 
fumes from the automobile motor so tar as lead 
yl was discovered 
een known almost 
known forms of lead in thi 
he skin, apparently because 


out in his article 1 


no value as a war gas. 


also conducted an experiment upon men to determine the amount 


exhaust containing lead from “ ethylized gasoline 


I 
ge, 85 per cent of the lead inhaled was 


ximum retention on triply ethylizing the gasoline being 27 pet 
one may amuse himself with theorizing, the “ in-take retention” of lead 
) being breathing the exhaust gas of regularly ethylized gasoline becomes 
something like this: 2/3 of the molecular weight of tetra-ethyl lead 
h is diluted 6/10 times in “ethyl fluid” which again diluted 1,000 
‘ethyl gasoline’ with retention of 60 to &0 per t of the lead portion 


and an average retention by the person « 5 per it of that 


239 
nt to our Association, and will 
H. Shrader points MN, this issue of the Journat, the 
was investigate \ rae I Brigadier ries the emical 
Service. at found ' ‘ nlv 1/2 : - 
tention trom al 
that n tne avera again exhaled 
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escaping (if inhaled) a dilution so great as to appear “ homeopathic” indeed and 
undoubtedly explaining why the animals were not poisoned. We must not forget 
also the tendency to form flakes or scale rather than fine dust and that there is 
some capacity for handling minute amounts of lead physiologically (Teleky esti- 
mates 1.0 mg. daily) so that the amount inhaled and absorbed in the hazard under 
discussion is evidently far below the “ threshold ” of toxicity. 

Lead is ordinarily found in street dust from automobile tires, other parts 
of vehicles and things transported, “tin” (lead) foil, etc. It is said that 
automobile tires themselves often contain lead to the extent of 15-25 per cent « 
their weight. But there is probably much more oil, water and “ drippings ” added 
to the streets on the part of automobiles than the wear-off from tires and the 
deposits from mufflers, which “ drippings ” hold or congeal dusts very materially, 
while rains and flushings remove most of it. 


These considerations, however, do not detract whatever from the necessity 
of guarding employes very carefully in the manufacture of tetra-ethyl lead and 
the handling of “ethyl fluid.” President Irenee du Pont of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company states that the company’s tetra-ethyl lead plant, at first, 
had much trouble, which was finally overcome so that in the past three months 
there has been no trouble while running at virtually full capacity. A. M. Maxwell 
Vice-President and sales manager of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, states that 
further sales of “ethyl fluid” will be made only to refineries where the gasoline 
will be “ ethylized ” before distribution to service stations, thus removing the hazard 
of careless handling there. 

Under date of November 12, 1924 (and after), the Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion placed an advertisement in many of the newspapers throughout the country 
to the effect that “ethylized gasoline has been on sale for one year and nine 
months in about 20,000 filling stations covering one-third of the territory of the 
United States,”’ and that “ about 200,000,000 gallons have been used by more than 
1,000,000 motorists with complete safety and satisfaction.” Observational evidence 
and reports to various health officials over the country, previous to and following 
the above advertisements have, so far as we have been able to find out, corroborated 
the statement of “ complete safety ” so far as the public health has been concerned 
Press statements that a ban has been placed on its sale in the State of New Jersey 
are incorrect and evidently confused with the dismantling of the Bayway Plant 
where the unfortunate mishap occurred in October, 1924. The extensive plant 
of the du Pont Co. at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, is running as usual. 

We understand that the Bureau of Mines is continuing its investigations 1 
order to determine the “threshold concentration’ of “ethyl gasoline” necessary 
to produce symptoms of lead poisoning through breathing exhaust gases, by rut 
ning up the concentration of “ ethyl fluid ” until effects are produced. The present 
report, which is in the nature of a preliminary one, concludes with the staten 
as follows: 

“In summing up the investigation, it can be stated that there has been 
indication of plumbism in any of the animals used, though they were expos 
for 188 days during a period of approximately 8 months to exhaust gases 
ethyl gasoline in concentrations with respect to lead content that are several tu 
that allowable from the standpoint of the carbon monoxide.” 


14.3.P.H., Nov., 1924, p. 977 


THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL 


| 1inage and Water Supply Com erned, at nly part f a difficult problem, 
i posed f Rudolph Hering which | public health, political, engineering 
Artingstal ind Benezette Wil ind psy logical aspects 
led to the City ot Chicage The recent decisio1 f the United States 
tion at that time of approx Supreme Court on January 5, 1925, in the 
the construction of a drain case of the United States against the san- 
is to be sufhcient in size tary District ot Chicago, in which the Dis 
go sewage out of Lake Muicl trict is enjoined from diverting in excess of! 
rge it by proper structures $167 cubic feet per second rings forward 
taries of the Illinois River clearly the fact that joint solution of this 
ré mmel lati I the Sanitary ] il ques I tiie | irt t tiv | rite | States 
, was established in 1889 and Canada and various interest n the 
the people under a1 ict r tie United States must rest up ‘ lective : 
tur passed in 1889 Lon agreement as t the definite t f the 
e main drainage canal was entire Great Lakes problet th the Chicag 
2 1 the canal was opened in t age canal requiremet! ities 
r of supplementary works as a key incident theret 
‘ in later veat ot whicl il Stripping the cussiol f ‘ ( ‘ 
; the Calumet-Sag Channel nage canal problem of mu the 
Calumet Rivers with th charges, incriminations and unter rf 
l at Sag This channel the essential 1 t ippear t I 
1922 Che pur e of these 1. The Sanitary District of 
rily ifeguard the verted from Lake Muichig erably 
f the citizens of Chicago and more water r its uses than its grant tro 
ndarilv, aS a cons¢ the United States vernment pet 
t the sé¢ ge of Chicago 2. In s loing, the healt ft resident 
entere Lake Michigan sut n the Sanitary District | be materiall 
to its water intakes to caus¢ improved s evidenced by thx ry ry 
' t was recognized some 40 rates 
engineering importance Chicag vreatly it roved, althoug! 
nt ted that, as time went not yet placed upon the 1 t satisfactory 
lexities and age s whicl is desirable 
ed in later years would as 4. The ver n of 10,000 cubic teet per 
1 international importance econd, annually, from Lake M if nt 
t av ble t itline here in detail the drat ge canal, wit! it lake level regula 
ne irisen as a ‘ will lu 11 rmane | ve! 
versiol f water from Lake Lake M gan, wit consequent deleteriou 
to the drainage canal As a mat- effect = Of lraft and the freight carry ‘ 
eterminatint f this quantity f lake ve | westiol ates 
t pt lem of the best utilization f the nts contest betwee the variou 
1 the Dor Canada 5 The d nm of water fro the Great 
tio1 ; far as the dilution and Lal to Gult Water y. On the other | 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING 
The A ition has completed 


arrangements 


4 t | t Sanita Engineers of 
l t t t United States the 
i e Inte itional Conterence 
Sanitary | eering held in London last 
rhe first shipment of these volumes 


is arrived and is held in stock in New York. 


ASSOCIATION SERVICES 

For a number of years the Association has 
conducted an employment service At a re 
cent meeting of the Executive Board it was 
decided to expand this type of service, assist- 
ing members to secure responsible and trained 
personnel, as well as to obtain positions for 
workers in the public health field. Depart- 
mental heads are invited to make use of this 
service whenever they have vacancies to fill 
x when workers are required due to an ex- 
pansion of activities. Likewise, members of 
the Association have an opp 
ot positions in case they desire employment 
his service is rendered tree ( 
members and candidates for membership in 
the \ ociatiol However 


will be carried in the Employment Bureau 


announcement 


columns of the JourRNAL as heretotore, many 
people finding this a valuable medium 

For several years the Association has main 
tained a book department tor service to its 


members 


bers informed of new and worthwhile pub 
lications on all phases ¢ I iblic healt! ind 
to make those publications easily accessible 
Anyone with an interest in public health 


whether gencral or specific, may make use of 
the book service It is not confined to 
members of the Association 

A list of health books comprising some 600 
titles from more than 90 publishers is printed 
annually and distributed free upon request 
he list is prepared under several divisions, 
each representing a branch of public health. 
Here may be found books on Administration 
and Socio-Health 


Food and Drugs, Vital Statistics, Sanitary 


Problems, Laboratory, 


Engineering, Health Education, Nursing, and 


the various fields ot hygiene 
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Duties consist of investigating and reporting five years of creditable service unde: 

on public healt roblems and doing instruc ment as assistant or associate medica 

tional work. Salary $1,800 per annum. Ap- Entrance salary for assistant medi 

plicatior must be filed with State Employ is $2,400 to $3,000 and for associats 

ment Commission, 22 Light Street, bBaiii officer is $3,000 to $3,600. Applicat 
ve ceived until June 30, 1925 


more, Jia 


Epidemiologist: Graduate physician wanted 


to fill position as epidemiologist and bacteri Position Wanvrep 
ologist in a mid-western state health depart Positions wanted announcements of 50 wo 
, ; ; will be carried for individuals at a charge of ¢ 
ment. Must have had training in laboratory per insertion. Copy should be received at the New 
work and some field experience. Address 589 York office by the 8th of the month precedin 
hon 
E., care this JournaL, N. Y. address. 24s , 
Laboratory position: Young wom 

Statistician: Eastern health department jst and bacteriologist, wishing to broader 
lec} > seticr: > > 
desires a statistician versed in analysis and perience, desires laboratory position 
compilation of health department vital sta- and M.S. degrees from mid-west college 
tistics Salary $2,100 at present, but may be university; seven years’ experience in c 
with reclassification of of municipal health laboratory in city 
position. State qualifications and experience O00 Prefers public health work, but 
Addre 591 FE. care thi URNAL, N. ¥ 
Address - JOURNAL, consider position in a good hospital. A 
address 346 S. M., care of this JourNAL, New Yor 

Wanted: County health othcer in south address 
western state Position open at once and , 

ae Wanted: Opportunity wanted by pat 


requires full-time attention. Applicant must . 
PI gist, theoretically and practically trai 


be a graduate of medicine with public health , 
tissue diagnosis, serology hematology 


experience Give all possible information 

Add 503 E chemistry and bacteriology; was direct 

including salary expected. Address 593 E 
gta base hospital laboratory; ten years’ ex 


care this Journat, N. Y. address 
ence; willing to qualify by examinatior 


required; prefers outside teaching con 


owns complete laboratory equipme 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVIC! ible fall 1925; any location; single, Pr t 
XAMINATION Address 336 W.S., care this JourNAL, N 
(Full information and application blanks iddress 
may be obtained from the U. S. Civil Service Public Health Administrator: Thoroug 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the sec experienced and seasoned health 
retary of the board of U. S. Civil Service trator and officer in all departments, M 
examiners at the post office or custom house legree and Public Health Certificates. W 
in any city.) entertain an offer to organize or ad1 
Scientific Aid (Sanitary Bacteriology): To full-time public health activities. At pres 
fill vacancy in Public Health Service at Cin located and associated with a national orga 
cinnati, Ohio Routine bacteriological and ization in administrative capacity, ary 
chemical examination of water and sewage $4,000 with maintenance. Change 
and assisting in research of problems con only on account of severe climatic cond 
nected with stream pollution and water puri Address 331 J. J., care of this Journat, N 
fication. Entrance salary $1,680 a year with York address 
advancement to $2,040 Applications close Laboratory Technician: Young | 
March 15, 1925 sires position as laboratory technician | 
Assistant and Associate Medical Officer: lic health or private laboratory in N¢ 
To fill vacancies in Public Health Service City. Can do Wassermanns, blood cultur 
Any person between ages of 23 and 31 who ind urine analysis in addition to g 
has had one year's internship in an approved bacteriological work. Also has know 
hospital may subsequently take examination of blood chemistry and histology. Ha 
for the Regular Corps. Persons between 32 degree from Smith and M.A. from Br 
and 40 years of age may take examination Can furnish references. Address 347 &. > 


for Regular Corps after they have performed care this Journat, N. Y. address 
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University f e2 by Dr. Conrado Jol 


Zuckermann lospital General Vexico by David Mitchell, Ph.D; and “! 
D. F., Mext Problems,” by David Mitchell, | 
This monograph by Dr. Zuckermann pre- value of the Child Health Library 


sents the results of 201 studies of normal and by Dr. Haven Emerson’s introducti 
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leath rate of 8.76 is published, 213 non-resi nfant mortality for 1923 as compart 
dent deaths be ex led. However, no previous year, for there is a fall fr 
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Dr. Levy Goes to Virginia Medical Col- German physicians, these having bee: 
lege.—Friends of Dr. Ernest C. Levy will by Dr. Otto Neustatter, the auth 
be interested to learn that he has been’ calendar. A number of pictures a 
appointed to the chair of preventive medicine cartoons are incorporated, which a 
in the Medical College of Virginia at Rich- putting the various health messages ac; 
mond. The Richmond Times-Dispatch com- Although the calendar is written in Ge: 
ments on this appointment as “one of the public health workers who do not read G 
happiest auguries of the new year. The re- will not have difficulty in determi: 
moval of Dr. Levy, who is recognized as one some of the health topics are if they 
of the leading sanitarians of the country, to look at the illustrations. It is a com: 
a new field would have been a severe blow piece of work. 


to the progress of science in his own _ 
Cleveland’s Anti-Diphtheria Campaign— 


\n anti-diphtheria campaign among k 
garten and first-grade children in the Cle, 


community 

In the teaching of preventive medicine, Dr 
Levy will be less restricted in his efforts than 
he was as Richmond’s Director of Public Wel- Schools is described in the Ohio Stat 
fare. This will mean too that he will be Journal. Only children who bring sig 
mits are given the treatment, which 


available for consultant services from time to 
of the Schick test to discover whether 


time. 
tibility to diphtheria exists, and then, 


Los Animas River.—The Sanitary Engi- showing positive reactions, injection of 
neering Division of the New Mexico Bureau doses of toxin-antitoxin. Two-third 
of Public Health has completed its report on 12,000 children tested during the pr 
the sanitary survey of the Los Animas River. were found to give positive reactions. 
Mr. H. F. Gray, former Director of the Sani- untoward results and very few local react 
tary [Engineering Division, recommended a followed treatment. 


thorough bacteriological examination of the 
The Augusta Survey.—During t 


months from March 1 to June 1, 1924, a 
prehensive community improvement study wa 
made of the City of Augusta and R 
County, Georgia. The actual work was 


river water over a course of months, when 
he found’ that two Colorado towns were 
emptying raw sewage into the river, the 
water of which was used by New Mexico 
farmers and townspeople further down stream. ; ; 
A field laboratory was set up where water by more than 300 local — wen _ 
samples could be tested during both summer 2"°¢ and under the direction of 40 
and winter months. The report containing the 
findings and making recommendations for 


improving the situation, is well illustrated with 


workers from state and national organ 
the printed report being published ar 
tributed by the Augusta Kiwanis Club 
Eleven committees submit reports o! 
findings and outline a program to 


tables, charts, maps and photographs. The 


Colorado State Board of Health codperated bap 
in the work and has endorsed the recommenda- cmeens conditions where — 
tions made. committees included such community 
as family welfare, child welfare, ed 
Dresden’s 1925 “ Gesundheitskalender."-— recreation, housing, industry, ag 
This country is not alone in devising novel health, religious life, jails, and coo 
methods of health education and publicity, for of social agencies. 

a very interesting health calendar has been In almost every section of the re; 
received from Dresden, Germany. It contains mention is made of health, and the 


articles and health rules written by several and recommendations of the comm 
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yugh public health 
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the poor showing of 


had an average 
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yearly infant mortality 
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is serious, no hos- 
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irrangement for the unification 


work of 
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le permanent as far as possil 


1e 

of the Surgeon General, U. S. 
r 1924.—The annual report of 

ral for the year 1924 covers the 

he Medical Department 
30, 1924, 


the various 
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s hospitals and army medical 
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New York City Health Demonstration.— 
Dr. William H Director of the New 
York City Bureau of Laboratories, has been 
he New York City 


Health Demonstration, in which an attempt 


Park, 


made med fi r of 
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Will be made to reduce to a minimum t 
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sickness 
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Although not charged with the administra tine was established. At the present 
tive direction of the undertaking, which would attending physician, the head of : 
involve more time than their work in the’ and proprietors or those in charg 
Department of Health would enable them to _ institutions are responsible for re; 


give, Dr. Park and his associates will serve existence of a case of pneumonia 


in a technical advisory capacity, representing partment’s Bureau of Infectious D 

the Department of Health, and, therefore, oc a modified quarantine is enforced 

cupying very important positions tn reference fied quarantine consists of placardi: 

to the project of the patient, prohibition of all visit 
On February 24, Dr. Leverett D. Bristol, no restrictions on other members of 1 

first county health officer in New York State, hold, providing isolation is complete a 

was made administrative officer department’s instructions are follows 
Dr. Bristol was formerly State Health Com period of quarantine is until either 

missioner of Maine, Professor of Preventive ery of the patient or his death 

Medicine and Public Health at Minnesota The Pittsburgh Department of Publik 


University, and more recently director of the 4,4. kept in mind the following fa 
rural health demonstration now under way 


in Cattaraugus County, New York 


inaugurating pneumonia quarantine 


the spread by direct contact throug! 


of the patient; to educate the public rega 

A Public Health View of Pneumonia.— pr tection against pneumonia a! 1 the 
Pneumonia is one of the principal causes of cold, and the seriousness of neglect 
death in the United States. In many Ameri care when infected by influenza 
can cities it heads the death list and in many = colds: and to obtain reliable statist 
communities kills more people every year than ing the incidence of pneumonia 
all other acute communicable diseases com with a view of study 
bined The latter is true in Pitsburgh, and Pneumonia does aa receive the 


C the salth Cor ssioner “ 
Dr. C. J. Vaux, the Health Commissioner of 4:55 to which it is entitled Prevent 


that city, has issued a bulletin in which he . . 
cine has many achievements of w 
discusses the disease from a public health , 
be justly proud, but its attack on the 


Vol. 13, No. 42, Dec. 13, 1924 
sary to the production of pneumonia Che 
disease is not due to a specific virus or micro Health Books.—Health officers 
organism, but may be caused by any one or sanitarians who are laboring to bring 
a combination of several pathogenic bacteria ynderstanding of hygiene and sanit 
which involve the lung tissue. Pneumonia is part of their public will find a help! 
contagious, the infection being spread chiefly the National Association of Book P 
by personal contact through secretions of the \s part of its general policy of ad 
mouth and nose sale of particular groups of book 
On April 1, 1924, the Pittsburgh Department periods of the year, it has designat 
of Public Health declared pneumonia (all from March 21 to May 1 for 
forms) to be a reportable and quarantinable The American Publi Health A ss 
disease Prior to this date the health depart ‘ther members of the National Hea 
ment paid little attention to morbidity from have codperated with the publis! 
the disease other than in the lobar form, and = campaig: \s a part of the plan, 
made no attempt at isolation of the patient be asked to devote special evening 
or quarantine ot! the premises in any form books, and local book stores and 
of pneumonia. However, reports were very being urged to seek the advice 
incomplete, since the regulations limited the officers, public health nurses and 


reporting to lobar pneumonia and no quaran workers in their communities 
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Analysis of Water.—Owing to the idly, but they remain in the spi and 
Blacher method of hardness de stools for some time ‘The discoveries of 
1e to different degrees of disso Petzetakis ope in the pathogenicity 

f amoebiasis.” ’etzetakis, Arch Med 

(Abst. by Moreau, Bull 

hop. 3%h vr. No. % 


e alkali earth palmitates, a 
xd is devised \ glycerol-free Belges, 77 :374, 1924 


is prepared from alcohol and ct mém S 
i 65 g. of palmitic (Dec. 13 


(YU per cent) alcohol and 
KOH is added to a distinct The Preventive Vaccination of Scarlatina 


iphthalein. The solution is Here are the fir pplications of the mag 
against a natural water in nificent Italian work yn tl iology of scarlet 
ness has been determined fever Dr. Sindon remains 


Zink and F Hollandt, ound in her 


37, 672 (1924) {bstracts Cristina and Di ¢ 
rv. 20), 1924 cine from cultures 


scarlatina. She 

nt Presence of Living Amoeba  jections to a ck 

tum and in the Urine in the Course gays Her results ; ost encouraging. She 

Amoebic Dysentery.—The Amoebi« has prevente: arlatina in children admitted 
author has pointed out a form by error } I 


characterized by the presence 


war scariet 


the sputum, saprophytic amoeba fever. and in brothe id »f patients 


having no pre by means r vaccin nly o1 ise of 292 
and showing nega vaccinated « 
34 cases of acute amoebic cination was 
amoeba were found bation period 
r cent in the urine, borne out 
th, the cells being serum of 
stools One 
there is an 
tion is con Belages. 77-400. 
of cysts arch 1, 1924 
However, in 
pulmonar) Use of Milk for Confirmation of Diph- 
intestinal! theria Diagnosis.—The author proposes two 
ars as 1e 1ediums for th n of the diph 
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of the medium thus obtained is added 75 cc. ing to the author, this method demo: strates 
of blood serum and 25 c.c. of physiological qualities of toxin not shown by animal tests 
saline, the mixture being then tubed and and gives valuable information about modi 
coagulated by heat. This medium is very toxins which may be used for the immuniz 
specific for the diphtheria bacillus—M. Per- tion of horses and man. The method was 
gola, Abst. in Arch. Med. Belges, 77:371, found to be simpler, more rapid, subject 
1924. Abst. by Moreau from Policl. Sez. prat., better control, and less expensive than the 
XXXI, No. 6, 1924. M. S. M. usual way of titrating toxins and antitoxins 
by the use of animals and it is reliable a: 
Clinical Studies on the Kahn Reaction for accurate. He considers that Ramon’s floccy 
Syphilis.—1. Diagnostic Value of Test—A _ lation method is practically useful to those 
study was made on blood specimens of 2,600 engaged in the preparation and standardizat 
patients entering the University of Michigan of toxin and antitoxin and will be a valua 
Hospital. The Kahn test was compared with means of advancing the investigation of 
two Wassermann tests—one highly sensitive. nature of toxin and antitoxin and their ¢ 
18 hr. ice box fixation and the other more _ bination—Bayne-Jones, J. IJmmunol., 9:48) 
conservative, 1 hr. ice box fixation. The (Nov.), 1924. R. L. K. 
following results were obtained: 1. In pri- 
mary syphilis (25 cases), the Kahn test was The Incidence of Human Anthrax in 
found slightly more sensitive than either of | United States—With Special Refere: 
the two Wassermann tests. 2. In secondary Shaving Brush Infections.—A case is rey 
syphilis (64 cases), there is agreement in the in which the organism was demonstrated 
three methods. 3. In tertiary syphilis, exclud- lesions. The patient was given anti-anthrax 
ing cerebrospinal (287 cases), the Kahn test serum within 12 hours of onset, and made 
was found slightly more sensitive than both a good recovery. The infection was 
Wassermann tests, except in visceral syphilis to a shaving brush. The literature is review 
it compared with the more sensitive Wasser- and attention drawn to the fact that there 
mann test. 4. In cerebrospinal syphilis (192 are about 130 cases of cutaneous anthrax 
cases), the reactions with the Kahn test fall ported in the United States yearly. A re 


- 
a 


about midway between the sensitive and con- mendation is made that a_ bacteriolog 
servative Wassermann tests. 5. In latent examination be made on all suspicious les 
syphilis (218 cases), the reactions with the —Blanton, Virginia M. Month., 51:265 (Aug 


Kahn test compare favorably with the reactions 1924. C. C. Y. 
with the long ice box fixation Wassermann 
test. 6. In congenital syphilis (39 cases), the Surface Tension of Mediums.—A 
Kahn test is slightly more sensitive than tematic study of the surface tension of 
either of the two Wassermann tests. 7. In culture mediums has been made. Nine sta 
nonsyphilitic controls (1,975 cases), the Kahn ard mediums have a surface tension wit 
test gave two one-plus reactions and two two- 4a range of 44 to 54 dynes per cm., some - 
plus reactions in dermatologic conditions dynes per cm. less than the surface tensi 
apparently nonsyphilitic—H. L. Keim and water. Bile, and agar and gelatin 
R. I. Kahn, Arch. Dermat. & Syph., 10:722 solidifying concentration fall within t 
(Dec.), 1924. D. J. range. The effect of various inorganic 
organic substances, exclusive of soap solu 
The Titration of Diphtheria Toxin and oils, and the like, is not great on the 
Antitoxin by Ramon’s Flocculation Method. tension of infusion broth. There occu 
—The author discusses the need for a means marked reduction of the surface tensi 
of titrating diphtheria toxin and antitoxin in tilled water by very small amounts of | 
the test tube and reviews the literature on beef extract, ascitic fluid, castor oil s 


he 
e Sa 


the use of a flocculation test for such deter- tions and infusion broth; a minimum is 
minations. He gives the technic of the method at a low concentration of these su! 
employed in tests with a variety of samples This is not true of dextrose solutions 
of diphtheria toxin and antitoxin from differ- NaCl solutions. Comparison of stat 
ent sources. He describes simple modifications dynamic measurements of surface ¢ 


of Ramon’s technic which make the method _ gives radically different figures for the 


adaptable to concentrated antitoxin. Accord- tension. There results no change in 


LABORATORY 


usion broth nor of a synthetic 
nsequence of bacterial growth. 
wing in different 
ns appear to have different rates 


mediums of 


{1 different gas metabolisms. 
these variables, however, reveals 
M. S. Marshall, 


1924 


variawion 
5 


35 :526 (Dec.), 
rence of Organisms of the Enter- 
ratyphoid B Group in Guinea Pigs.— 
e experimenting with guinea pigs 
Laboratories of the Uni- 

Pittsburg, it noted that the 
the treated and the control 


logical 
was 
similar pathological lesions. 
following a period of cold 
stock animals died, 
with found 

Organisms from 


of the 
identical those 
imental animals. 
id enteritidis group were iso- 
this raised the question as to their 
these typical pathol gical lesions. 
ment was performed on forty-seven 


died 


injected and a few 


which spontaneously, 
erimentally 
Occurrence of organisms 

ritidis paratyphoid B group in the 
has been 


Their presence 


normal animals 


tract of 

some workers. 
guinea pigs in this ex- 
was evident from the fact that 
a lowering of the resistance due 
ns of pure cultures of B. bronchi- 
rganisms of the enteritidis para B. 
post mortem 


ntly normal 


were recovered in 
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cultures. The conclusions drawn are that all 


of the stock guinea pigs were harboring in 
l organisms of the 
enteritidis paratyphoid group and that 
of the 


in temperature, 


their intestina tracts 
these 
host's 
innocuous 


poor food, or ion of relatively 


organisms, to insure their spread throughout 
the body. If 


infected it is likely that it can not only reinfect 


one stock guinea pig becomes 
itself through ingestion of fecally contaminated 
food, but it may spread the infection to other 
members of the group. Thus, with repeated 
inoculations of the intestinal tract, elimination 
of bacilli in the feces will occur over long 
periods of time, simulating a “carrier state.”— 
Bernard G. H. Thomas, J. Jnfect. Dis., 35:408 


(Nov.), 1924. M. W 


The Gradual Decrease of the Active Im- 
munizing Value of Toxin-Antitoxin Mixtures, 

An attempt 
f preparing toxin-antitoxin 
that they 
value at 


method 


mixtures in sucl 


was made to evolve a 
im- 


The 


the author’s 


a manner would retain their 


munizing least nine months. 


immunizing value was based on 


conclusion that toxin-antitoxin mixtures which 
cause paralysis in guinea pigs with 3 c.c. doses, 
and paralysis with death in 5 c.c. 


still 


doses are 


and those 
through 
Mix- 


described 


enough for immunizing, 


death 


toxic 


mixtures which fail to cause 
paralysis with 5 c.c. doses are too weak. 
tures made according to a method 
in this paper were found to hold their value 
for at least a year.—Banzhaf, J/ 


9:451 (Nov.), 1924. L. K 


Immunol 
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Louts |. Dusim, 


Vital Statistics, New York City, 1924.— 
New York City 


ceptionally good [he death rate for the first 


The health of in 1924 was ex 


fifty-two weeks of the year was 11.78 as com- 


pared with 11.72 in the corresponding period 


the 


of 1923. For the total year infant 
mortality was 68 as compared with 66 in 1923 
a materially decreased mortality were influenza, 


diarrhoeal 


causes which for the total vear showed 
the lungs 
diseases , 1023; 
» 248; fever 143; 


diseases 538, and tuberculous 


a decrease of tuberculosis of 


1220; under 5 
diphtheria and crou scarlet 
acute respiratory 
meningitis 100 Chose causes showing materi 
chron 


tever, 


ally increased mortalities were the 


degenerative diseases, cancer, typhoid 


accidental deaths and appendicitis. The great 


saving of lite was under 5 years of age, there 
wing 2459 fewer deaths than in the 5-year 
average The great loss was at ages 65 and 
over, there having been exactly 1,000 more 
deaths than in the 5-year average. New York 


City Weekly Bulletin 14:5, 


1925 


9-10 (Jan. 3, 10), 


Mortality in Philadelphia, 1924.—The death 
12.81 as 


Chere 


rate for 1924 in Philadelphia 


1923 


was 


compared with 13.86 for was a 


general reduction practically all the 


important causes of death with the exception 
of typhoid fever, which showed a moderate 
increase. The infant mortality rate was 
reduced from 78.6 in 1923 to 73.5 in 1924 
There were 262 deaths due to automobile 
accidents as compared with 304 in 1923 
Homicides decreased while suicides increased 


Jour. A. M. A. 84:212 (Jan. 17) 1924 

Health Conditions in Racine, Wisconsin, 
1924.—The death 
Racine, Wisconsin, for 1924 was 7.8 per 1,000 
as compared with 94 in 1923. The 
1923 to 53 in 


rate, however, increased 


rate from all causes in 
infant 
1924 
from 
1923 to 41 in 1924 


mortality fell 
Che 


39.9 per 1,000 total births in 


from 67 in 


still birth 


1924 as compar 
The number of contag 
reported in 1924 1,215 


deaths, of which 3 wer 


[he birth was 20.2 in 


with 20.9 in 


rate 
1923. 
diseases was 
total of 9 


diphtheria and 6 from scarlet fever 


diphtheria case mortality was 2.3 per 
with 4 1923 


smallpox reported, all 


compared per cent in 


were 96 cases ot 


with no deaths. A most encouraging 

the death rate from tuberculosis of 
against 38 for 1923. Racine Weekly H ‘ 
Review, Jan. 3, 1925 


Health Situation in Detroit, 1924.—Du: 


1924 Detroit had next to the lowest 
rate in its history (11.4), the lowest 
mortality rate which it has ever had (77 
and a higher birth rate than last year (27.2 
[he corresponding figures for 1923 are 124 


87.7 and 26.8. These are provisiona 
Detroit Weekly Health Review 6:1 (J 
1925 


The Sixth Census of Canada, 1921. Volume 
I—Population.—The 


extent 


192] 


Census ot 


Canada was, in and in othe 
the most important ever taken in the D 
been issued on 


Che 


begins the 


Bulletins have populat 


on agriculture volume which 


appeared publication of 


Census of Population w 


The 


results of the 


analysis in detail tables in the 


cover the following subjects: number, se» 
distribution of the population, by p 


electoral districts, counties, townships 


towns and villages; racial origins 


people; religions of the people. This 
will be followed by three others on po} 
Vol. II, ages, conjugal condition, b 
year of 


immigration and_ natural 


school it 


blindness and deaf mutism; Vol. Iil 


spoken, literacy, 


language 
dwellings, ownership of homes, rental! 
Vol. IV, 


agriculture 


and emp! 


Vol. VI 


ings; occupation 


Vol. V on 
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and 
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iptive analysis of the more 
R. N 


f Canada, I’ 


fi the census Coats, 


lume I, 


Germany, 1923.—In- 


showed a_ considerable 


Diseases, 
Diphtheria decreased by 

5.000 cases 

6,422 t 


level! 


ll trom 
typhoid 
13,162 


rted in 271 cases, 


cases. Encephalitis 

notincation 
Smallpox cases 

1919, 2,115 in 


number 


1920 and 689 
1919 


the large number of 


Oot cases 


during the 
79 (Oct 


Vital Statistics, 3rd Quarter, 1924. 
t 1 for the third 


lai rate 


in Scotlan 


This rate is 
yus quarter, 0.5 less than that 
id 1.1 less 
the third 
6.7 per 
llegitimate Che 
1,000, 0.9 


5S ner 
per 


was 11.2, being 
ious quarter but 


third quarter of last 


»f Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


have more trachoma and 


than other people. Early in 


year trachoma surveys were 
nnesota, Wisconsin, 


New The 
} 


rn trachoma campaign, prob: 


California, 


Mexico result was 


sive health effort e 
ypriation 
$130,000 for h 


Epidemics occ 
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Northern Pueblo jurisdiction, scarlet fever at 
Jacarilla and Lac du Flambeau, and smallpox 
at Fort Belknap, Nea Bay Verde 
No direct fatalities occurred \rrangements 


been 1 le for a new 


and Camp 


have Indian Sanatorium 


at Onigum, Minnesota, a new hospital at the 


Oklahoma _ Chil » School and one at 


Shawnee, lahom: he needs of Indians 


Public Health in Tanganyika.—This terri 


tory consists of part of the tormer colony ot 
German East Africa 

J Rovuma 
1921 


tollows 


Umba River on the 


ling to the 


census, was as 


Europeans 2,447, of whom 


I British 
14,991, of wh 


were 


m 9411 


\rabs; natives 


1,598 


subjects, Asiatics were 


Indians, 7,987 Goans 


4,107,000 n 1923 the terri was remark 


ably free from epidemics, 


health ompared favorably 


smallpox 
while there was only one 


fever Of importance 


an Wads 


Influenz more severe 


November 


the year 
broke out 
Cases of 


Mwanza 


near 


assume 
disease 
common than in 
Malaria is common throughout practically the 
whole territory The cli 
accord n 
several ¢ ricts and there are about 


Lancet 2:1104-1105 (Nov: 22) 


Public Health in Nyasaland.—The territory 


the Protectorate is a str about 520 miles 
100 ile ide, % has an 


T he 


tive popul 
rom fami 


»f a mild type 


> >> | 4 
83-1933 (De 13) 1924 
— creased 
| enteril 
) 
responds to an a liminished incidence, 
| 
++} ”) nd 22 a +} Karl the 
W l Last i Cada 4 y 
year epidemic 1 lenza brokt it 1 he sou 
western area it was Ol i m 1 type, we | 
ntrolled, stamped out at the end of 
‘ prev 1s quarter. hut eeping } 
i@ain fa 
it or the prev 
2:2608 Dex 1924 
0S 
ess ad i sca 
} 
uncer, typhoid tever and cardio 
1 1 +1, Renate 1072 
eT ler early part the Cal tnere Was extens 
itbreak nfluenza but the mortality wa 
il extra comparative ine it nwa 
¢ that tin f ¢ There 
rk 1 tha 
t erious bDeing diphtheria in the | x Mia irea 13 ative acted 
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Health Conditions in Gold Coast Colony, 
1922-1923.—T hx 


e Gold Coast same 
2,078,043 


bor the 


l h some 
et 2:815-816, (Oct. 18) 


climate, 
nstant have heavily ozone-laden. 

be taken ‘he effo f the medical and Certain affections show a 
itary authori ig the treatment factory response to the climate 
group 
beneficial renal 
effect on the general! health Europeans hi 
Lancet 2:1105-1106 


which comprises cardiac, 
defects the warmer sea co: 
h excess of 


ig ozone is more 
(Nov hill resorts possess t 
certain diseases of the 
Hookworm Survey in Siam.—Betweet There are 2 mineral 
June 1921 and April 1922, an extensive survey Lancet 2:1046 (Nov. 1 
was carried out in Siar ‘termine the extent 
und severity of hookworm disease and other Active and Latent Tuberculosis 
infection throughout the Negro Race.—In 
Kingdom. Most of the inhabited area in t 


respirat 
springs. J. Ge 
5) 1924 


in 
testinal parasitic this study made 

intry is only a short distance above sea le pulmonary tuberculosis which has its « 
i supports a population of 9,000,000 childhood is less prevalent and less 
only one large « ; the bulk of the l in colored 


Louis of 25 colored and 115 white ad 


ad 


than in white adults 
» 800 residents e: 


| | col re 1 
The prevalence of -ulosi 
in different parts 

main centers 


, the east and 


> 
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parat t i from the sea. 7 
; i t ik lur | 
t t I 7 testina Jamaica as a Health Resort.— 
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adult negro it has m Pathology of Pneumonia Caused by Bacil- 


the white the charact lus Influenzae During an _ Interepidemic 


Tuberculous lesions, such Period.—The influenza bacillus may be an 


1 tuberculosis 


American negroes 
zed than the white 


a race 


types 
appearance 


rculosis 


not be asso 
protound toxemia, 
lity Statistics of the Victorian State f toxic 
Teachers.—This study of the morbi 
ol 1e influenza baci 
1921 and 1922, was one of the import: 


teachers in the stat 
teachers in the state 
nica may terminate 
principal that occurred 


were the 


yf the 
ases altecting 
the upper respiratory 
nfluenza) and neuras- 
llied diseases caused re rculator ison generated by the 
per cent of the sick leave tiologic agent his disease Brannan 
among females for the 
Neurasthenia 
e yeal 10.67 per cent of sick 
males and 15.67 per cent among Pathological Evidence of First Infection in 
g influenza and tuberculosis, Association with Active Pulmonary Tuber- 
fectious diseases caused in culosis.—Focal tuberculosis lesions whicl 
in females 7.98 per have undergone calcification and are recog 
leave. Anaemia caused 7.31 nizable in roentgenograms of the excised lung 
k leave in 1921, ages 21 are present in the lungs 
ages affected white adults who die fr 
ds during which male teacher tuberculosis. In one-fot 
sickness were under 21 and the lesions are of 
rs on, while female teachers were every 
between 41 and 55, enjoying thx extensive as 
t of health before the age of 21 infrequently 


1 rate on duty was only 1.68 _ losi 


g the females, more 


y tubercu th infect thi r othe: 
ation Of w is teria v urs 
ne int tact with tubet ‘ ft enza 

i ‘ 
‘ 1 AS 
il it la with 
1012 
19] 
‘ ‘ is 
i va I 
1 
1¢ t] tant 1 ¢ } 
| Latent apica is been { 
rout { 
| err. ( nwe nanied |} ‘ 
lygien \ sracter al 
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The Results of Pirquet Tuberculin Tests 
yn 1,654 Children in a Rural Community in 
Minnesota.— | f childre 


Incidence and Inheritance of Goiter 


Louis and Chicago.—W hile the « 
Diabetes Mellitus.—A ntributi let oiter in Chicag 92 


Z00 Ht \MI 
not t il il ag ihere are wide varia 
1! i i ed tron ] ) labetes it 
one \ctive pu t irvive whe 
‘ anied t amo! ns I i 
‘ Semit t Wilk 
I ] l es ica ates i | 
It t at a ir that the 
t I Var Ta ire 
i 
7 experie ce wit \ it 
} ifa i 
La 
that t reat majority of ca - 
‘ ‘ eal I at ire I il 
‘ 
itive ra t i 
eT i i ft ( el 
ubor or tra wou ppeat 
, 
i I 
mea ca ra > 
ippea to ex m the 
his 1, 
1,654 
\f ) ‘ =” 
‘ eing round whet! there sa 
\ nopulatiot1 the iter eca 
uit torty-five, where ere a 
| \ DeT ta Ww ¢ iit > 
‘ I expectancy 15S ere i 
te eat rate i! tate 
ex 1 WW he ing 
the Unite States roba 
crea t tl pet tiie 
wit ma irate element and greater 
he ‘ thy tort m? t } } ed ft 
I era ‘ 
ea i i | verfatigu the funct 
} ‘ ‘ ‘ j 
to | I every ron [ \ 
c} vit t ercu 
Ra rtality und 3 1.000 Louis. 
nd | +} lne to goiter to deat! t 
rot et thy ted States cau W SIX times greater 
il t iT is cel i O \ I 
mrs ra that the: sease Sens many as four genera 
ast fifty thy far te! eT y to the 11Sease 
il ng th ( ind wo! ver thirty-five ! St , and a gradual increa 
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lividuals from the first cases; para 2, 224; para 3, 122; para 4, 69 
itions in the cases from and so on up to para 9 with 1 case and para 10 
ied family histories from with 3 cases Eighty-six and seven-tenths 
20 per cent of the children per cent were delivered in the O-L-A position, 
rs were aftected Similar 6 per cent in the O-D-A, 3.4 per cent by the 
showed that 46 per cent breech presentation and 2.2 per cent in the 
f affected parents were O-D-P position, other positions not being used 
retins were reported Ton in more than three cases each The majority 
1 sore throat accompanied Of patients were house cases and very few 
40.8 per cent of the cases forceps were used; while almost all the private 
n. Med., 3:275-291, Oct., cases had some type of operative termination 
1., 85:1949 (Dec. 13) of labor, usually the prophylactic low forceps 
There were 55 tant leaths I tillbirth 
one being a set tw a ba yrtality 
the Thyroid.—Among 3,640 cases yf 5.5 per cent There were 5 mat il deaths : 
19 were diagnosed clinically or a mortality of .5 per cent.—C. J. Kickham, | 
850 thyroidectomies of ade Boston M 191 1110-1111 (Dee. 11 
carcinoma was found in 12 1924 
nced as doubtful in 8. Of 
examined there were 1,242 Racial Characteristics as the Cause of the 
for all types of goiter. Of High Tuberculosis Death Rate Among 
ancer, while 8 were doubt Negroes.—Statistics from Norfolk, Virginia 
entage of 1.3 per cent and a show that while colored children weigh more 
tage of about 2 per cent of all than white children, and are thus appar 
ng this time. Of all cases ently better nourished, and have a_ better 
curred in the doubtful posture, there is more tuberculosis among thes 
it .7. Cancer of the thyroid children and young adults than amo ( 
ent, but a thorough micro whites Relatively, the same preventive and 
of each specimen removed curative work is being done for the two races 
w it to be more frequent than jn Virginia. and the total tuber death 
sed.—J. L. De Courcy, Ann rate has been cut in half in the last fifteen 
4, Oct., 1924, ab. Jour. A. M. A years, but the reduction is greater in the white 
] 1924 race, whose rate is now about one-fourth that ; 
t the colored ¢ gh tuberculosis death 
f 1,000 Consecutive Obstetrical rate in the Negro is felt to be due to a racial 
Klizabeths Hospital, maternity lack of resistance, the result of his relatively 
ted at any stage of prenatal short period of contact with the disease, rather 
period One thousand three’ than to bodily weakness or manner of living, 
iles and 476 females were though great improvement can be made in 
in a series of 1,000 con this last respect.— R. Grandy im. Kez 
Of para 1 there were 515 Tu 279 (Nov.). 1924 : 
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Aset Woman, C.E. 


The $39,000,000 Water Project of the East 
Bay Cities.—A bond issue 
of a water system consisting of 


provides for the 


81 miles of pipe line, 
The mountain wattr 


a dam 340 feet high, 


and 9.5 miles of tunnel 


supply is pure, soft and potable and is well 
adapted for domestic and industrial uses.— 
Eng. News-Rec., 93:960 (Dec. 11), 1924. 
A.W. B 


Filter Loading Studies on the Ohio River 
by the Government.—A year's survey of filter 
plants on the Ohio River indicates clearly the 
advantage of double coagulation over single 
coagulation, and likewise of double sedimenta- 
tion sedimentation, in regard to 
bacterial efficiency.—H. W. Streeter, Eng. 
Vews-Rec., 93 :962 (Dec. 11), 1924. A. W. B. 


single 


over 


Montreal.—The 
20,000,000 


$625,000, occupies an 


New Reservoir at new 


reinforced concrete reservoir of 
gallons capacity, costing 
be used 


area of 5 acres. The reservoir will 


for storage of filtered water, and is part of 
the general scheme of improvements proposed 
in 1920.—Canad. Eng., 47 :630 (Dec. 23), 1924. 


A. W. B. 


Seven Common Species of Mosquitoes.— 
Descriptions of seven species of mosquitoes, 
given for identification, include 
life history, habits of species and geographical 
distribution. With the aid of rough diagrams, 
illustrating terminology, the species considered 
L. E. Cooling, Com- 
Australia, Service Publication 


A. W. B. 


purposes of 


may be easily identified 
monwealth of 
(Tropical Division) No. 1 

Report on the Investigation of a Number 
of Cases of Leprosy at Nauru, Central 
Pacific.—A leprosy is re- 


ported in an 


careful study of 


island where the native 


opulation is entirely isolated, having no com- 
munication with neighboring island groups, 
and where conditions are exceptionally favor- 
ible for close cnervision of every person 


[268] 


on the island. The disease, unknow 
island prior to 1911, was brought 3 
spread by a woman from another 


The spread of the disé 
introduction to the 


the Pacific. 
this 


present is 


traced.—F. G. Morgan, Commonwea 


{ustralia, Service Publication No. 25. A. W 


Two Cities Solve the Problem of Stream 
Pollution.—Champaign and Urbana (1 
have just completed a sewage treatment 
to take care of a contributing popul 
50,000 and three and one-half miles 


w 


cepting sewers sufficient for a contributing 
population of 70,000. Prior to its « 

into 
and during the dry season the strean 


tion overflows streams were neé 
sewers Carrying 
Gustav H. Radebaus 


A. W. B 


practically open 
breeding disease. 
City, 32:8 (Jan.), 1925. 
The Need for Storage Reservoirs.— 


serve supply of water is essential, w 


the water comes from wells, spring 
impounding lakes or any other source 
an insurance policy that 
property, by preventing water famine 
breakdowns or other causes and by s¢ 
lower insurance rates by offering sufficient fir 
protection.—R. E. McDonnell, Am. City, 32:44 


(Jan.), 1925. A. W. B. 


protects A 


The Water-Supply of Syracuse, N. Y.— 
A general description of the water s) $ 
given. Water is taken from Skaneateles Lake 
and flows through two 30-inch cast 
duits into the distributing  reser\ 
121,000,000 gallons capacity. A third 
is under construction.—Marshall B. Palmer 
Am, City, 32:47 (Jan.), 1925. A. W 

Small Sewage Tanks.—VWV Lien liq: 
flow into the tank the solids tend 
or if of low specific gravity, t 
the top. 
fermentation proceeds continually 
Onis 


active and natural 


ganic matter of the sewage. 
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a limited removal visits of an inspector it was easy matte 
putrefaction takes to ensure cleanliness in some of the native 

tank. The records of 38 quarters. Adequate arrangements were made 
llations in Australia are to deal with any case of infectious disease 
lyzed. There are various arising among the staff or visitors, but no 
sewage tank may be trouble- such case occurred.—Charles E. Goddard, 
llowing are discussed Its Pub. Health, 38:61 (Nov.), 1924. A. W. B 


iction may be wrong; design - : 
; Low Cost Oiling for Mosquito Control.— 


may be satisfactory, but it : 
Newport News, Va., employs a mixture of 


placed with reference 
equal parts of kerosene and waste crank-case 
lings; openings for flow of — 


il, which seen o ft he requirements 
me stopped up; there may be ° C eems to fulfil the requirement 


for a good larvacide. Iron drums left in large 


umulation of solids; cleaning 
may be left too long; objec- 
the disposal of the effluent 
fect F. F. Longley, Common- 


lustralia, Service Publication 
Sen. Ena.) No.1. A. W.B sene and crank-case oil is poured over and 


garages to collect waste oil when full are 
collected by the inspector of malaria control 
Sawdust is collected from a nearby mill and 
placed in a large vat. The mixture of kero 
it is allowed to stand four or five days, or 


Screening and Composting Plant until saturated. This oi iked sawdust 


Rochelle, N. Y.—New treatment 
ide for screening through two 


sown broadcast on the water as a farmer: 
sows grain. It sinks to the bottom and oil 

: . is given off for four or five days, thereby 
» screens of 10 m.g.d. nominal 
1: producing a continuous film of ( B 
The screenings will be delivered 
Ransone, Eng. & Cont., 63:96 (Jan , 1925 


A. W. B. 


1 blown by compressed air to 
ered compost building, the 
which is divided into 8 units Studies of Separate Sludge Digestion at 
i capacity of 22,000 cubic feet. Baltimore.—Results of three years’ investi 


will be covered with 8 inches gation at sewage-works are given. Digestion 

ling layers, and later disposed takes place most rapidly in the first few 

ty property or barged to sea—- weeks. Raw sludge requires at least 14 months 

uller, Eng. News-Rec., 94:14 for complete digestion. Mixture of seeding 

A. W. B. material with raw sludge placed in digestion 

tank aids digestion—T. C. Schaetzle, Eng 

n at the British Empire Exhi- Newws-Rec., 93:919 (Dec. 4), 1924. A. W. B 

1924.—Sanitary precautions were 

m the commencement of the The Engineer and the Public Health.— 

1f the ground for the erection The engineer has demonstrated his ability to 

Screened pail accommodations enter the field of public health and to sup 

vision were necessary to pre- plement his knowledge with a comprehensive 

ids and the interior of appreciation of biological phenomena. The 

[The principal diff- problem of the Great Lakes water supply is 

the immense crowd discharg- discussed. Tables showing the reduction in 

stadium and not using the’ typhoid fever death rates by age groups and 

Twelve Watson incinerators monetary equivalent to mortality transference 

ry to dispose of the refuse col- from lower to higher age groups in Ontario 

ns of gallons of water of good tities < el : Dallyn, Canad. Eng 
lied daily. Even with daily 7 :583 4 , 1924. A. W. B 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Drs. E. 


New Methods Concerning Occupational 
Disease Compensation in Ohio.—An occupa- 


tional disease rate schedule, and a new method 


of completing rates through 
developed over the last 


experience 
hive-year period were 
1924, by the Ohio De 
Relations. “No more 
taken by this body, 
which administers the workmen’s compensation 
law.” A being prepared and 
likely 


30 days 


inaugurated in July, 


partment of Industrial 


important step was ever 


new manual ts 


will be ready for distribution within 


It will carry the accident rate classi 


fication together with the occupational disease 
rates There have been no material changes 
in rates, the trend being toward a stationary 


plane. Of the 774 classifications, 427 of them 


remain as of a year ago, 148 are affected 
by increases (19%) and 199 are _ benefited 
by reductions (26% Che change to this five 
year experience plan and fluctuation in this 
experience has made it possible to retain a 
general rate level. In spite of the fact that 
death awards since January 1 have been in 
creased from $5,000 to $6,500, and weekly 
compensation benefits from $15 to $18.75, it 


has not been necessary to increase the general 


premium rate level ‘Seventeen schedule 


groups have been formed for the occupational 


disease rate s, and they will be collected upon 


each $1,000 pay he highest rate prevails 


in the industry dealing with lead, for which 
an additional $4 premium per $1,000 payroll 
is added vhile the rubber industry com 
mands the next highest rate of $1 Other 
rates are is low as one cent on _ each 
$1,000 payro and minimum charge 
ot 10 cent per lassification 1s fixed 
This 1 , t mer flat rate 

5 cent ( ew rate have been com 
leted as based on the financial condition of 
the State rance | December 31, 1923 
\ el i te i atter notice that 
payment 1s due to pay his premium into the 
State fund itter whicl he becomes iuto 
matical] n default and the account is cert 
hed to the Attorney General for collection if 
payment is not made within 40 days Ind 

(July), 1924 


R. Hayuurst anno N. C 


Dysart 


Decisions Concerning Occupational Dis. 
ease Compensation in Ohio.—Tet: 
lead poisoning is an occupational diss 


death claim was allowed in the instan 


Wilson, Dayton, Ohio (No. O.D. 1508 
Industrial Relations, Ohio, Vol. 1, N 
(Sept.), 1924.—‘“ There have bee: 


filed under the Ohio Workmen's Comps 


law by mechanics or others who mig 


affected by the exhaust of motors la 
under power of gasoline so treated 


t 


1 


vere been any additional claims ar 
the 
tetra-ethy! 


the manufacture of ‘looney gas 


lead pois 


Recognition of I 


Ohio by the Industrial Commission ad 


compensation law gives ass 


ing the 


workmen engaged in handling t! 


product that they can depend upor 


in event of casualty.”—J/nd. Rel., O 
1, No. 9:4 (Dec.), 1924 
An electrician, who claims he <¢ 


smallpox while doing installation work 


residence, where a child was ill with w 


later diagnosed as smallpox, 


sustain an injury in the course of a! 


sut of his employment. Case of EF. P. M 
(No. 950962) Ind Rel... Ohio Vo 
7:3 (Oct.), 1924 

\ claimant who alleges he wor 


on his foot, due to walking on a 
which he was required to cross 
time, does not sustain an injury 1 


»f and arising out of his employm 
»f Edward Kimble (No. 12467-P 
Rel.. Ohio. Vol 1. No. 7:4 (Oct.), 1924 


\ locksmith who died of acute 


monia does not die as a result of a1 


if it cannot be shown that the pla 


he was employed subjected him 


exposure created by artificial mea 


f Frank Kuhling (No. 946160) 
Ohio, Vol. 1, N 7:4 (Oct 1924 

inflammation f the Eve, due 
eavy furniture, is an injury. Claim 
Julien, No. 948454.—IJnd. Rel., Oh 
No. 7:4 (Oct.), 1924 
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workmen dies of tuberculosis 


as a result of aniline poisoning 


‘minor faults in equip 


mishandling of materials, 


regarded as from 
is received 


arising 


in the course 
and is hence not 
Burckard vs 
I R. 420.) 


7:4 1924 


an occu 
Industrial 
Ind. Rel., 
(Oct.), 
whose arm becomes infected 


ine after a smallpox vaccina- 


awarded compensation for 


in the course of and 


employment, even though 
all his employes to be 
epidemic, and 
to do 
( No 
8:4 


smallpox 
free of charge 
Ada 
Ohio, 


Springborn 


Vol. 1, No 


who was helping to install a 


i power house over heated steam 


and who 


extremely hot day, 


and died 


sustained 


rank tce wate? 


of shortly after, 
arising out 
of 


Rel 


course of and 
Eugene 


Ohio 


yyment Claim 
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which 
o! 
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the exhaust in alr 


chest for three succes 


disallowed if it cannot be 
external 
lifford 


Vol 


was also some 
Claim of 


lud. Ohio 


iwaged in putting 


Was Cl 


his employer and who was 
ntensified natural heat at ar 


temperature of 100 degrees 
idiation, sustained an injury 


aim of D 
Ohio, 


is employment. ( 
966545 ) 


1924 
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A meat cutter in a retail store who is over- 


come by heat while 


nis 


at engaged in 
the 
injury 


the 


customary duties of meat 


the 


cutting in 


rear of store does not sustain an 


in the course of his employment even if 


warmth of the room was somewhat increased 


of the sun shining on the roof 


(No. 
9:3 


by the rays 
of the store 


961003 


Claim of Harry Galloway 
Ohio, Vol. 1, No 


Ind. Rel 


1924 


( Dec.), 


\ hernia of the right latissimus dorsi mus 


cle alleged to be due to pulling a lever on 


a press in a glass factory, but which in reality 


gradual not the result 


Hite (No 
3 


was ol onset, 15S an 


injury Claim 


Ind 
1924 


o! 
Ohio 


Ralph 
Vol 
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( Dec.) 


Nel 


required to stand in wet 


construction job, and who 
a 


entered a 


because cement 


boot 


wore his toe 
furnished 
the 
Emerson 


Ohio, Vol 1, 


two-in hole in a 


by his employer, sustained an injury in 


course of his employment. Claim of 


(No Ind 
9:4 (Dec.), 


968691 ) 
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(yross 


Rel., 


\ workman who had a weakened condition 


and and 


by 


from previous injury infection, who 


s subjected to exposure reason of a steam 


ine breaking basement room 


flooded and filled 


ury 1! 


in 
acute 


a result of working 
as put the floor 
Claim of C. C. Vos 


Ohio, Vol. 1 


on 


Copies of the Workmen’s Compensation 


Law, of Ohio, with amendments and annota 


laws defining the duties and 


Department of Industrial Rela 
strial Commission of Ohio, 
1 regulations gi 


svern- 
Workmen's 


om 


distribution 


‘ t} 


who 


No 


employer 
1—Ind. Re 


1924 


are 
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interest 
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Proposed Broadening of Occupational Dis- 
ease Compensation Laws in Ohio.—Herman 
K. Witter, 
of 


Director of the Ohio Department 


Industrial ati ré 


Hay 


prints a considerable 


part ot on the “ Status of 


| 
re 
to 
No. 9:4 (Dec.), 1924 
S i tol 
{ \ cate il k wel 
| 
i 


the pation: se (Question 
Based or ficial Figures; Retrospect and 
Prospect,” hicl ppear in the October, 
1924, issue of t Journal of Industrial Hy- 
brief retrospect 
health in the 
with the organization 
1 of Health in 1886. 
the State Bureau of 
the State Industrial 
[The decided ad- 
t by the State Board 
1913 with the survey 
of most of the industries in the state (1,067 
establishments employing 235,984 wage earn- 
ers), the coal mining survey in 1918 (employ- 
ing about 50,000 wage earners) and other 
lesser surveys and reports are cited. 
1921, the Industrial Commission 
15 occupational 
anthrax, glanders, lead, 
merct phosphorus, arsenic, benzol and its 
lerivatives, petroleum and its products, carbon 
bisulphide, wood alcohol, infections and in- 
flammations of the skin, epithelioma of the 
skin or eye, compressed air illness, carbon 
dioxide and brass or zinc poisoning. A pro- 
vision of two and one-half cents per $100 
payroll created a fund of $623,000 in addition 
to $28,000 catastrophe reserve from self- 
insurers, up to December 31, 1923. Classi- 
fication upon a new basis “of experience” 
began July 1, 1924. The original fund for 
the first 17 months of experience (ending 
Dec. 31, 1922) had yielded an amount equal 
to $301,000 plus $12,000 reserve, as against 
which not over $90,000 in claims was made. 
Thus it can be seen that the required premium 
yielded a fund several times in excess of the 
cost and the reserve, estimated in advance. 
The “prospect” concerns the question of 
extending the schedule of industrial diseases 
to be compensated and the methods of pre- 
vention and control. In connection with the 
first of these the author points out that many 
employes suffering from occupational diseases 
already included in the present schedule failed 
to file their claims, evidently because of igno- 
the law Phe aitis period also 
of medical fee bills only, 
ause compensation claims 
begin after one week's disability. Ohio, along 


with Illinois, innesota and New York, fol- 


lows the Englis! nd Provincial system of 
list of occupational 
1. The four other 


scheduling -ertain 
diseases ve compensate: 


states ! now compensate occupational 
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diseases (Massachusetts, California, ( 

cut and Wisconsin) have a general pro, 
which covers any and all occupational 
The Secretary of the Ohio State Fed 
»f Labor advocates that the State Depart 
of Health be given power to certify al! 
not included in the schedule. The 
suggests that any extension of the 
should include the consideration o 
afflictions now in the New York 

not in the Ohio schedule, as follows 
fumes, nickel carbonyl, dope poisoning, forn 
dehyde, chrome ulceration, miners’ 
associated with cellulitis, bursitis, 
cataract in glassworkers. To this 
sideration of 13 more is pointed 
follows: silicosis, halogen derivat 
petroleum products, hydrogen sulphide, car! 
monoxide (which is questioned), turpe 
sulphuric ether, cellulitis (bursitis, etc 
any process, inorganic acids, amyl acetat 
cluding “banana oil”), amyl alcohol, 
and its derivatives, dimethyl sulph 
‘noise deafness” peculiar to certait 
lengths which are in turn peculiar t 
industrial processes. 

Up to December 31, 1923 (2 years 
months), the State Industrial Comn 
had received claims of 1,537 occu; 
diseases of which 95 per cent had been al! 
and of which not over 7 per cent wer 
troversial. Of these claims, 841 were 
titis, 260 lead poisoning, 29 benzol and 
poisoning, the rest being scattered. Dur 
the same length of time the State Depa 
of Health received 1,730 reports of « 
tional diseases of which nearly 70 per 
were dermatitis alone, followed by 297 
of lead poisoning. From May 15, 1913 
December 31, 1923, the health departn 


rep 


received reports of 4,004 occupational diseas 
Of these, 2,274 were received in the 
years (including the state survey whe! 
authenic cases were found in 1913-1914 
1,730 were received in the last 2 years 
5 months, showing the stimulating eff« 
reporting which followed upon compe! 
Ind. Rel., Ohio, Vol. 1, No. 9 (Dec 
and J. Ind. Hyg., VI, 6:259 (Oct.), 1924 
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fession.—It is too little realized t! 
trial workers lose four or five times as 
days from sickness as from industrial 
dents. It is estimated that at least 
of the total sickness in industry is preven! 
Great efforts have been made toward a 
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of diabetes 
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